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IN MEMORIAM. 

A kindly, simple-minded, earnest, well-informed 
student of our English literature and bibliography 
has gone to his rest; and those who know how 
much the readers of “ N. & Q.” owe to his industry 
and carefulness, during the twenty years and up- 
wards of his sub-editorship of this journal, will 
share the regret with which we announce the death, 
on the 10th instant, in the seventy-third year of 
his age, of James YEowELL. In 1872, he availed 
himself of the change which took place in the pro- 
pws of “N. & Q.” to carry out the wish he 

frequently expressed of retiring from the posi- 
tion which he had occupied with so much credit to 
himself, and so much satisfaction to contributors 
and readers. A memorial, signed by many gentle- 
men of social and literary eminence, was addressed 
to Mr. Gladstone, with the view of obtaining for 
Mr. Yrowe.1 some small pension from the Civil 
List. This would probably have been attended 
with success ; but, before any decision was arrived 
at, the Duke of Buccleuch gladdened the heart of 
our old friend by nominating him a Brother of the 

terhouse. A loyal Churchman and a great 
admirer of the Non-jurors, the daily attendance at 
Chapel, like the social dinner in Hall, was a source 
of great enjoyment to him ; and a few weeks after 
taking up his residence in the Charterhouse, he 


begged the friend who had brought his case under 
the notice of the Duke to thank him, and assure his 
Grace “ He was as happy as the day was long !” 
But the novelty gradually wore off ; he missed his 

leasant literary investigations at the British 
Museum and his gossip with the habitués of the 
Reading Room; his health began to fail; his 
interest in literature ceased ; and then came the 
end of one who had many friends, but never an 
enemy. Peace to the memory of James YRowELL! 

W. J. THoms. 


COLLECTIONS UPON BRIEFS, 1672-1705. 
(Concluded from p. 449.) 
1686. 
Meriton.—Coll. Octob. 24 for a fire in Meriton in y* 
cou'ty of Salop. 03 04. 
Sicklinghall.—Coll. Noy. 21 fora fire in Sicklinghall 
in y* cou'ty of Yorkshire. 04 02. 


White Chapell & Stepny.—Coll. Dec. 20 for a fire in 
white Chapell and Stepney in Com’ Middlx, 011 09 od. 
1688. 
ffrench Protesta’ts.—Collect. by venture of a Briefe 
for y* Reliefe of ffrench Protestants the sum’ of 02 01 03. 


1689. 

Irish Protestants.—Collect. by venture of a Briefe for 

the Reliefe of Irish Protestants the sum’ of 02 12 07. 
1690. 

Protesta’ts of Ireland.—Collect. by venture of a Briefe 
for y® reliefe of Irish Protestants the sum’ of 01 19 10 od. 

Bungay.—Collected upon a Briefe for a fire at Bungay 
in Com’ Suffolck the sum’ of 0 13 10 ob. 

New Alresford.—Coll. upo’ a Briefe for a fire at New 
Alresford in Hampshire. 0 8 7. 

St. Ives.—Collect. upon a Briefe for a fire at S. Ives in 
Huntingtonshire. 0 8 5. 

1691. 

East Smithfield.— Collect. upon a Briefe for a fire at 
East Smithfield in Middlesex. 04 01. 

8. George in Southwarke.—Coll. by venture of a Briefe 
fora fire in the Parish of 8S. George in y* Borough of 
Southwark in y* County of Surrey. 11 0. 

Bps. Lavinton.—Collect. upon a Briefe for a fire at 
Bps. Lavinton in Wiltsh. 4 6. 

Stafford.—Collect. Aug. 23 by venture of a Briefe for 
a fire at Stafford. 3s. 7d. 

Morpeth.—Coll. Dec. 6 for loss by fire at Morpeth in 
Northu’ber. 4 7. 

Teingmouth & Shaldon.—Coll. in yt month for loss by 
fire in Teingmouth & Shaldon in Com’ Devon’. 9 0. 

Thirske.—Coll. ffeb™ 28 for loss by fire at Thirske in 
the North Riding of y* Cou’ty of York. 2 7. 

1692. 

Clopton, &c.—Coll. for the sufferers of Clopton, &c., 
de Norwich by casualties at sea. 8 2. 

Bealt.—Coll. June 12 for loss by fire at Bealt in Com’ 
Brecon. 4 8. 

Oswestrey.—Coll. July 24 for loss by fire at Oswes. in 
y* cou’ty of Salop. 4 10. 

Ledbury.—Coll. Sept. 18 for loss by fire at Ledbu. in 
Com’ Hereford. 3 10. 

Captives.—Collect. upo’ a Briefe for y* Redemption of 
Captives taken by y® Turkish Pirates of Algiers, &c. 
19 0. 

Elsworth.—Coll. Dec. 25 for loss by fire at Elsw. in 
Com’ Cambri’. 6 4. 
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Havant.—Collect. March 12 for loss by fire at Havant 

in Southa’pto’shire. 6 0 od. 
1693. 

fledon.—Collect. May 7 for a fire at Hedon in York- 
shire. 3 6. 

Nantwell.—Coll. 
Radnorshire. 3 10. 

Churchill.—Coll. Octobr. 29 for a fire at Churchill in 
Oxfordshire. 4 1. 

Lambeth Parish.—Coll. y* same year for a fire near 
the Sawmill-yard in Lambeth Parish. 4 1 od. 

Chagford. —Coll. for a fire at Chagford in the cou'ty of 
Devon. 7 01. 

Wooller.—Coll. 


June 25 for a fire at Nantwell in 


Janu. 28 for a fire at Wooller in y* 


cou’ty of Northumberland. 5 2 9". 
1694. 
Yalding.—Coll. May 13 for a fire at Yalding in Com’ 
Kent. 4 49". 
= nch Protes’ts.—Coll. againe upon anoth’ Briefe for 
y* reliefe of some ffrench Protestants y* upon a p’secu’on 
fed into this kingd. 0 19 od. 
1695. 
Yorke.—Coll. for a fire in y* city of Yorke. 13 10. 


Warwick.—Coll. from house to house in April for a 
fire at Warwick. 2 18 9 
396. 
Gillingham.—Coll. April 26 for a fire at Gillingham in 
Dorsetsh. 0 4 0. 
Wreckardine.—Coll. May 24 fora fire at Wreckardine 
in y® cou'ty of Salop. 0 3 5 ob. 
1697. 
Wolverha’pton.—Collected from house to house for a 
fire at Wolverhampton. 0 19 6. 


1698, 
Soham.—Collected March 27 upon a Briefe for a fire 
‘Sobam i in Cambridgeshire. 0 3 6. 


1699. 

ffrench Protestants.—Collected upon a Briefe for 
ffrench Protestants from house to house. 1 11 06. 

Lancaster.—Aug. 27 Collected upon a Briefe for a fire 
at Lancaster. 0 3 2. 

1700. 

Redempt.— Collected upon a Briefe for the Redemp- 
tion of Engl. Captives (who are in slavery at Machanes 
under y* Emperour of ffez and Moroccoe) y* sum’ of 
12 0. 

Bermondsey.— —Collect. upo’ a Briefe fora fire near y* 
River of Thames in y® parish of 8. Mary Magd. Ber- 
mondsey. 10 6. 

‘ 


Eli Cath.—Coll. for y* papateing of y* damage of Eli 
Cathedral March 30. 3 6 ob. 

Cruckmeal.—May 4 Collected upon a Briefe for a fire 
at Cruckmeal in y* Parish of Pontsbury in y* cou’ty of 
Salop. 4 01. 

Beccles.— Collect. upon a Briefe for a fire at Beccles 
in com’ Suffolk. 5 2 od. 

Bromly Church.—Coll. Sep. 28 upon a Briefe for y* 
repair of Bromly Church in Staffordsh. 5 6. 

Broughton.—Collect. Jan. 19 for a fire at B. in North- 
a'ptonsh. 5 0 ob. 

Rye Church. —Coll. ffebr. 2 
in y* cou’ty of Sussex. 3 ll. 


2 for y* Repairs of R. Chu. 


1702. 


Lem'ster.—Coll. 
Leminster Church in ye cou’ty of Hereford. 


lls. 4d. 


upon a Briefe for y* burning of 


Longdon.—Coll. May 31 upo’ a Briefe for a fire at 
Longdon in Com’ Staff. 3 2 ob. 

Chepstow Church.—Coll. upon a Briefe for y* repara’on 
of Chepstow Church in y* cou'ty of Monmouth. 6 8 ob, 

Hornsea. ~-Coll. upon a Briefe for a fire at Hornsea i in 
Yorksh. 2 9. 

Chester Cathedral.—Collected y° 
Chester Cathedral. 6 0 


rep'a’on of 


1703. 

Monkes Kerby.—Collected upon a Briefe for y* Re- 
building of 7 ikes Kerby Church and Steeple in Com’ 
Warwick. 4 

S. Gyles in aI ities upon a Briefe for y* re- 
building of 8‘ Gyles Church in Shrewsbur ry. 46. 

ffaringdon in Berks.—Coll. Oct. 17 upo” a Briefe fora 
fire at ffaringdon in y* cou’ty of Berks. 3 

Spittle flields in Middlesex.—Collect. Nov. 14 upo’a 
Briefe for a fire at Spittlefields in y* Cou'ty of Middlesex, 


oo. 


Wrottesley in Com’ Staff.—Coll. Dec. 5 
at Wrottesley in Com’ Staff. 3 4 ob. 9. 

ffordingbridge in Com’ South.—Collect. Janu. . 16 upd’ 
a Briefe for loss by fire at ffordingbridge in Com’ South- 
hampton. 3 4, 

Ora’ge Refugees.—Collect. upon a Briefe for y* Orange 


3 ob. 


for loss by fire 


Refugees. 20 0. 
1704. 

Tuxford Com’ Nottingh.—Collected March 26 for loss 
by Sire at Tuxford in Com’ Nottingh. 3 0. 

ireate Q. Street in Com’ Miil dlese —Ooll. 7 for 
~ by fire in greate Queens Str ete in y® parish of S 
Giles in y® cou'ty « of Middles 

Stockton in Com’ Sa.—Coll. May 24 for loss by fire at 
Stockton in y* cou’ty of Salop. $ 2. 

Wapping.—Coll. Aug. 6 for loss by fi t Wapping in 
a cou’ty of Middlesex. 4 3 ob. 

Greate Massingha’.—Coll. Sep. 10 for loss by fire at 
greate Massing tham i in y* cou'ty of Norfolk. 8 f 


Longdon.—Coll. Dee. 17 for loss } by fire at Lon gdon in 
Pontesbury parish in y* cou’ty of Salop. 4 0 

Hyrrecane.—Coll. Janu. 14 upon a Briefe for Seamens 
widows; made so by a dreadfull storm and tempest 
(call’d an Hyrrecane) w™ happ'n’d Nov. 26 & 27,1708; 
I say coll. the sum’ of 6 0, 

South molton.—Coll. ffebr. 18 upon a Briefe for loss by 
fire at South molton in Com’ Devon. 2 9 ob. 

Stony Stratford.—Coll. March 11 for loss by 
Stony Stratford in Com’ Bucks. 3 1 ob. 

1705. 

Church Minshall.—Coll. Apr. 22 tow* the defraying 
the Charge of rebuilding y* parish church of Church 
Minshall in y* cou'ty of Chester. 3 2. 

All S* in Oxon.—Coll. Aug. 5 upon a Briefe for y® re- 
building of All Saints Church in Oxford. 2 & 

Kirton.—Coll. § Sept. 2upon a Briefe fora fire at Kirton 
in Lindsey in y* cou'ty of Lincoln. 2 10. 

Rolleston.—Coll. Sep. 23 upo’ a Br. 
Rolleston in Com’ Staff. 2 6. 


fire at 


for a fire at 


Beverley.—Coll. Nov. 11 upo’ a Bri. for y* Repair of 
Beverley Church in the cou ‘ty of York, 25. | 
8. Saviours.—Coll. Dec. upo’ a Bri. “for a fire in the 


‘ish of 8. Saviours in Southwark in y® cou’ty of Surry. 
6. 
Bradmore.—Coll. Janu. 2 


27 upo’a Briefe for a fire at 
Bradmore in y* cou’ty of Nottingham. 2 


VIGORN. 
Clent, Worcestershire. 
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CURIOUS ERRORS CAUSED BY THE 
HOMONYMY. 

The etymology of the French word malheur has 
given and still gives rise to: a lively controversy 
among the learned. The question is whether this 
word be derived from malum augurium or from 
The first derivation has been demon- 
strated by Littré, Dietz, Max Miller, Schiler, 
Brachet, &c and is admitted by most of those 
who have studied modern philology. In fact, not 
only the rule of the tonic accent, but also the 
history of words, teaches us that augurium gave 
agur in Provencal, agucro in Spanis h, and the 
dissyllables r, cir, in the Langue d’Oil. Later 
on these last two forms became monosyllabic 
through wear and tear, like many oth ; and 
about the fourteenth century the derivative of 
augurium being pronounced like the derivative of 
hora, we see that by an etymological blunder the 
word eiir is written hevr, in order to draw it 
nearer to the supposed root hora. Thi $ prosthesi 
of h took place e ually in the derivative of hora 
in Old French ore, or, still t ab 
words, such as d corms, alors, dorénai ‘ant, 
Consequently hora seemed to yield two duplicates, 
one masculine and th e other feminine, just as ap- 
pears to be the case in the Italian words malor 
and matora, 

Let us now come to the second derivation. In 
his Lectures on the Science of L INGUAGEe, P rof. Max 
ing noticed Perion’s etymology of 


mala hove. 


in certain 


from ouvptos, adds ; 
“ There is another etymology of the same word (deur), 
according to which it is derived from the Latin dora 


‘Bonheur’ is supposed to be Lona 
mala hora; and therefore heureux i 
posed Latin form horosus, in the sense of fortunatus. 


This etymology, however, is no better than that of 
Perion. It is a guess and no more, and it falls to the 
ground as soon as any of the more rigid tests of etymo- 
logical science are applied to it.” 

It is indeed easy to refute this last atoms 
as the learned professor does, if only arguments in 
its favour were based on the analogy I i 
spellir and on the popular lang 4 
malheur is feminine, as, for instance, in Moliére: 


“Eh bien, & la malheure est-il venu d’Espagne, 

Ce courrier que la foudre et la gréle accompagne.” 

But the matter becomes clear if we bear in 
mind a very little known passage in the Historia 
Ecelesiastica Francorum, written in the sixth 
century by G. Florentius, known to fame as 
Gregory of Tours. We there find in lib. vi., cap. 
De Nuptiis Rigunthe Filie Ch ilpe rici :— 

“ Jam vero vale faciens puella, post lacrymas et oscula, 

cum de porta egrederetur, uno carruce effracto axe, 
omnes mala hora dixerunt.” 
(The Codex Colbertinus gives mala ora.) Now it 
is evident that mala hora here bears the sense of 
malum augurium, a rather troublesome fact. auie, 
on further consideration I am inclined to assume 


that we have nothing else before us than a mistake 
precisely similar to that which the French peasants 
still make when they say la malheure. In other 
words, the pronunciation of malum augurium in 
the sixth century was very like that of mala hora, 
although the words hora and augurium, pronounced 
separately, yielded two different sounds. I do not, 
of course, contend here that malum augurium 
and mala hora were at that time sounded like 
malheur ; but I submit that mdl a-dr from the 
former, and mdla dr from the latter, were pro- 
nounced as nearly as possible alike. It may be 
objected, if augurvwm was thus pronounced in the 
sixth century, we ought not to find, six centuries 
later, the form agur in Provengal. Upon this head 
I would observe that this pronunciation which led 
Gregory of Tours into error is that of the north of 
France, and that the mistake would probably not 
have occurred if the same chronicler had heard 
malum augurium pronounced by a southerner. In 
fact, in its northward progress the pronunciation 
became simpler, while in the south it underwent 
fewer changes. We are in this manner enabled to 
fix the birthplace of many words. In the south, 
for instance, aqua gave rise to aigue (aiguade, 
aiguicre, &e.), while in the north we have éve (emu, 
evier). In the north seniorem has given seignor, 
seigneur; in the south siewr, and even siew in the 
present pronunciation of monsteur. 

It may be added that mistakes arising from 
homonymy, or identity of sound, are common in 
all languages, and especially in Fre neh. As a case 
in point, I need merely cite the well-know n blunder 
of Cinderella’s “ glass slipper,” the word under- 
stood and translated “glass” being not verre, but 
vair (a sort of fur). JuLes Camus. 

Padova. 


THE PUBLIC RECORDS OF SCOTLAND. 

In a rather old volume of Reports respecting the 

State of the Public Records of the Kingdom (folio, 
Lond., 1790), I find it stated that “the more 
ancient records of Scotland have disappeared 
since the time of Edward I. of England.” In a 
note the information is given that there is— 
“An inventory printed in Mr. Rymer’s Federa, vol. i. 
page 227, made up in the year 1282, of many instruments 
among the archives of Scotland relating to transactions 
with foreign states, to which are annexed the titles 
of a few charters. A short note, subjoined to that 
inventory, shows that the other archives of Scotland, 
which probably regarded the internal polity of the com- 
munity, were even then very numerous. The note is 
thus expressed, viz. ‘Alia multe litere sunt in The- 
saurin Domini Regis tam in pixidis cophinis quam in 
sacculis, de quibus ‘nihil est hic specificatum.’” 

Then follows mention of— 

“Two inventories, now in the Chapter House at West- 
minster, of the records of Scotland, drawn up ten 
years after the former, namely, in the year 1292, under 
the authority of Ed ward I., King of Eng] and, on 0c- 
casion of the competition for the crown of Scotland.” 
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The note just transcribed is in some degree eluci- 
dated by those inventories, especially the last of 
them, which, though conceived in very general 
terms, mentions no fewer than “1171 rolls, 
besides four larger rolls, consisting of 110 
pieces, together with thirteen Papal Bulls, 
thirty letters from cardinals, and various detached 
instruments” (deeds or charters, no doubt). As to 
these rolls themselves, all hope of tracing their 
existence, after being carried to England, has long 
been abandoned. Most probably they were utterly 
destroyed by the invading army ; and with them 

rished the greater part of the genuine annals of 
Eeotland for an unknown period.* No wonder, 
therefore, when these national monuments of past 
historical events disappeared from public know- 
ledge and reference when Edward L. invaded Scot- 
land, that the Scottish people should fondly cling 
to whatever traditional acquaintance with them 
they possessed, and invest the records of their race 
with something of a poetic colouring, but still true, 
in the main, to the facts of history. Who can tell 
but that among the stores of rotuli, consisting of 
1171 rolls, &c., as before stated, there were de- 
tailed accounts of national events of great import- 
ance, proving that the Scotch, at the time of 
Edward I., were not sunk in a state of barbarism, as 
has been reproachfully and somewhat scornfully 
affirmed recently, but had for a long period been 
in possession of native annals by accredited 
writers, the alumni, perhaps, of scholars and mis- 
sionaries from the sister isle of Erin (at that time 
Scotia) ?—missionaries, be it not forgotten, who 
helped to Christianize and civilize even England 
itself. Mr. George Rose, a former Keeper of the 
Records, states :— 

“Tt is proved, by incontrovertible documents still 
existing, that as early as the year 1282 the records of 
Scotland were numerous and multifarious; that they 
were then under the charge of a public officer of eminent 
rank, and that they were kept in the royal treasury.” 

How can all this be reconciled with the asser- 
tion that the Scotch had not then “emerged from 
a state of barbarism ”? Scotus. 


* Robertson says that, in order to establish his feudal 
superiority over Scotland, Edward “seized the public 
archives, ransacked churches and monasteries, and get- 
ting possession, by force or fraud, of many historical 
monuments that tended to prove the antiquity or free- 
dom of the kingdom, he carried some of them into Eng- 
land, and commanded the rest to be burned.” As one 
instance only of the barbarities of Edward towards 
literature and poets, the case of Quintyn, a Scottish poet, 
mentioned by Warton (History of English Poetry), is 
worth quoting here. Quintyn “flourished about the 
year 1320. He was driven from Scotland under the 
devastations of Edward I., and took refuge at Paris. He 
wrote a poem called the Complaint of the Miseries of his 
eave or at Paris, 1511.” Who was the greater 

an 


Cuartes Witmor Serres, a “ Suppressep 
Prince.”—In response to the appeal of Mr. Tuomus 
(5™ S. iv. 461) I paid a visit to the Marine Society, 
and by the Lear courtesy of the Secretary I am 
enabled to give the following extracts. The books 
of the Society in 1825 were kept in a columnar 
form, and the copy herewith is all that refers to 
Charles Wilmot :— 

“ Date—10th March, 1825. 

Name—Charles Wilmot. 

Age—17. 

Height—5. 5. 

To what Parish belongs, where and with whom living— 
Destitute and illegitimate son of Mrs. Serres, White's 
Library, opposite the King’s Bench. 

How hath been usually employed—Err* Boy. Mrs, 
Serres (Princess Olivia his mother).” 

The next book has the following :— 

“ Register of Boys received 1825. 

Date—-March 10th. 

Number—15962. 

Wilmot. 


Height—5. 6. 

Description—Dark Hair, Hazel Eyes, Dark and Fresh. 

Discharged—3 April, 1825. 

To whom Discharged—Buckinghamshire. E. India Co’. 

Character—Middling Boy. Bible.” 

The last implies that he had a Bible given to 
him when he left. The Society at that period did 
not keep any particular record of a boy’s place of 
birth. The plea of destitution was sufficient to 
gain him admittance. The Society has no means 
of tracing the subsequent career of a boy except 
when he joins the Royal Navy. 

I take this opportunity of calling the attention 
of the benevolent readers of “N. & Q.” to the use 
and benefit of this Society to a maritime country 
like ours. Since its foundation upwards of 57,000 
boys have been sent to sea, either in the Royal 
Navy or the Merchant Service. The Society has 
now 200 boys in training ; and every one who saw 
the procession last “Lord Mayor's day” must 
have been struck by the appearance of health, 
strength, and cheerfulness that the boys presented. 

Crarry. 


“Last or THR Sruarts.”—The Glasgow Even- 
ing Citizen, of Dec. 7, says an historical figure 
passed away on Monday, Lady Louisa Stuart, the 
last descendant of the royal family of Scotland, 
having died at Traquair House, near Peebles, in 
her 100th year ; and in the Times, of the 9th, isa 
report of an assault on the Count of Albany, who 
is described as “The last of the Stuarts.” Of the 
gentleman and his descent from the royal house of 
Stuart I have often heard, but of the lady I know 
nothing, nor can I find any mention of her in 
Burke’s Peerage. If she was a reality, there would 
appear to have been two claimants to the designa- 
tion of “last of the Stuarts.” H. A. Sr. J. M. 


[Lady Louisa Stuart was the only daughter of Charles, 
seventh Earl of Traquair, a title-now extinct. The con- 
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nexion of her family with the royal house of Stuart dates 
from the early years of the fifteenth century, with the 
birth of James Stuart, a natural son of the Earl of 
Buchan, that Earl being a descendant of Robert II., 
who created the earldom for histhird son. A descendant 
of the above natural son was created Earl of Traquair 
by Charles I. An old edition of Debrett (1830) states 
that Lady Louisa was born 20th March, 1776 (according 
to which she died within four months of 100 years), and 
her only brother, January, 1781. But, on referring to 
Kearsley’s Peerage (1796), we find the date of the Lady 
Louisa’s birth as follows, “born August 16, 1784,” 
which would make her ninety-one at the time of her 
death. With regard to the other “ last of the Stuarts,” 
now lodging in Pimlico under the name of Charles 
Edward Stuart, Count d’Albany, he is an amiable gentle- 
man who nurses a very harmless delusion. He and his 
late brother, John Sobieski Stuart, claimed to be the 
sons of a legitimate son of the “ Young Pretender,” who 
certainly never had such a son, but who would have 
been too delighted to proclaim the birth if it had been 
a fact. Finally, we make a note of still another Stuart. 
Among the marriages last year was that of Lady Alice 
Mary Emily, daughter of the seventeenth Earl of Errol, 
to Colonel the Count Edward Stuart d’Albanie. Of the 
pedigree of this gentleman we know nothing.] 


LINES ADDRESSED TO Hannan More.—I would 
secure the accompanying unpublished tribute to 
Hannah More from unmerited oblivion. The 
tribute-payer was the Rev. R. Polwhele, who wrote 
the lines on the fly-leaf of a copy of “ Poems, 
chiefly by Gentlemen of Devonshire and Cornwall, 
1792,” to which poetical miscellany he was a 
principal contributor. The line “ More pleas’d 
thy Sensibility” was doubtless intended asa word- 
play on the fair lady’s name and her poem on 
Sensibility :— 

“O More, whose unaffected Praise 
Cherish’d my Muse in early Days, 
Whilst yet I hail’d, an artless Boy, 
The faery Forms of Grief and Joy— 
O More, this humble Tribute take, 
Nor slight the boon for Friendship’s Sake ! 


And sure these votive Lays are true 
As my Tongue lisp’d when Life was new. 
*Twas then, with fond ambitious aim, 
I mark’d thy bright career of Fame ; 
And caught with an Enthusiast’s Ear 
Strains thy own Garrick lov'd to hear ! 


Yet, in maturer Age I see, 
More pleas’d, thy Sensibility— 
Thy active Zeal, which dares oppose 
In Virtue’s cause a Host of Foes, 
Which scorns the Meanness to retreat 
From the proud Circles of the Great, 
And where Religion has unfurl’d 
Her Standard, braves a frowning World ! 


Go on! though aided but by Few, 

The Path of Glory still pursue ! 

So shall thy Heaven-applauded Worth 

Outlive the little Fame of Earth, 

And, mingling with ‘ the Sapphire Blaze,’ 

Shine with imperishable Rays ! 

R. PoLWHELE. 

“ Kenton, near Exeter, Apr. 2, 1792.” 


Cn. MatTHews. 
Codford St. Mary. 


THEoporE Hoox.—Having come into possession 
of a letter, without address or date, but which 
——_ to have been written by Theodore Hook, 

ventured to send it to the late Dean of Chichester, 
his nephew, that I might learn from him whether 
it was a true autograph. The letter, and the 
Dean’s reply to my query, I subjoin :— 

“Putney, Sunday E.—My dear Sir,—Having acci- 
dentally discovered a memorandum of my poor father’s, 
in which I find your name inserted as having a claim 
on him for ten pounds, I have taken the liberty of en- 
closing that amount, in pursuance of an intention I 
have formed of paying (when I am able) any little 
sums he might have left unsettled when he quitted 
England. He was a kind, good man, and to me an ex- 
cellent parent, and I feel it a pleasure to myself as well 
asa duty to his memory to discharge his little debts, 
which the circumstances of increasing infirmity had 
latterly subjected him to. I hope and trust you will not 
be offended with me for doing this: it is only satisfying 
my own feelings as a son. 

“T am still at Putney (at least I go to Broadstairs on 
Thursday morning), but I enclose you a card of my new 
residence, and where I hope to get in the second week 
of November, and where I shall hope for the pleasure 
of receiving you without subjecting you to the trouble 
of a journey into the wilds of Surrey.—Believe me, my 
dear Sir, yours most truly and sincerely, 

“TnroporE E, Hook.” 

“The Deanery, Chichester, 16 December, 1870.—My 
dear Sir,—I am well acquainted with the handwriting 
of Theodore Hook, and can certify the authenticity of 
the letter (unfortunately without a date), which I 
return. I have in my possession many letters addressed 
by him to my father and mother, which, if his biography 
is ever written, will (with this letter) attest the goodness 
of his heart.—I am, my dear Sir, very truly yours, 

“W. F. Hoox.” 


J. R. B. 


Tue Great Sea-Serrent.—The public prints 
have been announcing that the great sea-serpent 
had reappeared the other day somewhere about 
the southern coasts of England. 

Is this turning up, every now and then, of the 
great sea-serpent anything else than just another 
proof of the vitality of ancient religious doctrines, 
of a symbolical nature, handed down popularly 
from generation to generation, long after their 
origin and true meaning have been forgotten ? 

In the ancient religion of the Scandinavians—a 
religion which more or less prevailed in Britain 
also— Midgard was surrounded by the ocean, and 
in the ocean lay the great serpent Jormungand, 
stated in the Northern mythology to be the off- 
spring of Loki, and which also received the name 
of the Midgard serpent. Midgard appears to have 
denoted the earth, or a part of the earth. What 
was the symbolical meaning of the serpent Jor- 
mungand is difficult to determine. It is enough 
that in the ancient Northern mythology we have 
the symbolical existence in the ocean of a great 
symbolical serpent. This no doubt formed one of 
the religious doctrines taught in Britain for many 
an age prior to the introduction of Christianity. 
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But w 


was believed in symbolically by the 
learned woukd be believed in more or less realistic- 
ally by the unlearned, as has always been the 
And hence, I have no doubt, originated all 


case. 
he st ibout the great sea-serpent down to. the 


yresent d 
. In the prose Edda there is an account of Thor 
going to fish in the ocean for the Midgard serpent, 
how the serpent was hooked, the 
» that ensued, and how the serpent escaped, 
sank under the water. The Edda 
translated into English) then goes on to say :— 
“ Thor how 
are some wh 
the bottom of 
certainty, that he still lives and lies in the ocean.’ 


tremendous 
and again (as 
unched his mallet at him, and there 
it struck off the monster's head at 
the sea, but we may assert, with more 


’ 


218i) 


p Percy remarks, in a note on this partjof 
the Edda:— 


“ We see plainly in the above fable the ori 
vulgar opinions entertained in the Nort 
t pp lan h reerning the 
monstrous serpent described in his Hi 


But the 


as well as to w 


rk equally applies to Great Britai 
hat the Bishop terms “the North.” 
Hewsry Kincovr. 
P.S.—The fronti in Mallet’s Northern 
ies, edited by Blackwell, and published 
by Bohn, may be referred to. 


sprece | 
Antiquit 


Bett-!I s Excuaxp.—On one of the bean- 
tiful nights of this year, such as might have been 
that on which “Tasso made a swan-like end,” I 
wi supied writing until about two in the morn- 
ing, with my window open. This was within three 
m es’ walk of Clapham Common. I was con- 
sci for some time of a peculiar noise ; and at 
length, listening, could scarcely believe that I had 
not been carried far away by some genius (be it 
rema 1, I had been lost in admiration of the 
Court of Zanzibar at the las meeting of the Geo- 
oT phi 1 So ety to one of the loveliest situated 
places I had seen, a very Fata Morgana—New- 
castle, in New South Wales, which I fear I may 
no more revisit except in some such dream. These 
were the bell-frogs, as I had heard them on my 
first night on land in the Southern Ocean, in 
curious delight at the evidence of being in a tro- 
pical kind of country. Clear, bell-like, and filling 


the atmosphere, it must be from some frogs of the 
ge You could not hear birds from the Com- 
mon in my room, and the window looked on a 
number of back gardens where there were scarcely 
any trees. Besides, I was not aware of any birds 
which would make a similar sound all through the 
night. I thought it was of too general a character 
to be ornithological. But could bell-frogs be im- 
ported? Could the airs breathing in passionate 
warmth have brought them into life? Perhaps 
some of your learned friends will have the con- 
descension to consider the subject, and if I attri- 


nus. 


ly 


bute the sound wrongly, kindly describe the bird 
which makes a resonance so hell und stark. 


d. J. Gorpon, D.C.L, 


ALLITERATION.—Our great lexicographer's defi- 
nition of this composite term—litera and iterum— 
“the beginning of several words in the same verse 
with the same letter,” may be opposed by the 
authority of Cicero (5 §. iv. 65), “ that every word 
in every language naturally has one accent, and 
one only,” a principle modified among us by the 
allowance of a slight inflection—the Aristotelian 
vo pecov, the intermediate of ofv and 
Thereto may be added the alliterative nullities of 
gn, kn, mn, ps, wr (gnat, knave, mnemonics, 
write), not one whereof ¢ xpresses the soun 
primary letter. Moreover, we cannot pa 


equivocal alphahetism of ¢, which does du 


Papv. 


in “candle” and “corner,” and for s 

nd “¢ vil,” vocally, th ugh not visil 

tive. Happily for both writers and 1 

teration is a beauty, not a blemish. Our 30,000 


mimatical 
ter pia 


words, more than doubled by their 


variations, are formed of twenty-six ! 
hay 


verborum, paucitas literarum—and render allitera- 
tion the more full, frequent, and flowing, pervading 
more than “ one verse,” and echoing back each ip 


its own euphonies—composers, I think, term it the 
Ritornello. Thus it is that the student in his 
silent closet beholds and hears the thronged and 
full-voiced drama. 
Epucnp Swirre. 


Lives written by Warren Hastings in refe 
to Pacheco, who, after a brilliant career in 
was the victim of false accusation and imprisoned 
for a long time, till a legal sentence acquitted him, 


yet was neglected, and died in an almshouse (vide 
Lusiad, bk. x.) :— 


“ Yet think not, gallant Lusian, nor repine 

That man’s eternal destiny is thine ; 

Whene’er success th’ advent’rous chief befriends, 
Fell malice on his parting steps attends ; 

On Britain's candidates for fame await, 

As now on thee, the harsh decrees of fate ; 
Thus are ambition’s fondest hopes o'erreached, 
One dies imprison’d, and one lives impeach'd.” 


E. H. A. 


Byron Berni.—I venture to address you 
on an English translation by Byron of some cantos 
of the Morgante Maggiore, by Berni. In the third 
stanza of the first canto, Byron appears not to 
have caught the true meaning of the satirical 
author. Berni says :— 

“FE Febo il carro temperato mena 

Che'l suo Fetonte I’ ammaestra ancora.” 
Temperato means that Pheebus drives his car 
cautiously because (che’) his son Phaéton [am- 
maestra ancora, viz., the accident of his son 18 


always before his mind as a continual warning. 
In this case, ammaestra means, ironically, that he 
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warns him to be on his guard. I put now the 
query if the translation of Byron conveys the 
meaning of Berni ?— 
“To the hand 
Of Phatton, by Phoebus loved so well, 
His car (but tempered by his sire’s command) 
Was given.” 

Dr. Gr. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct.] 


Snaxiye Hanps.—Was this originally a British 
custom? I was in Paris in 1817 or 1818, and was 
received with kindness by those persons to whom 
I had introductions, but it seemed to me strange 
that no one offered me a hand. I remember that 
in 1830 some Frenchman, writing for his country- 
men an account of his reception in England, spoke 
of the custom of shaking hands, and explained it 
as “laccollade Britannique.” Ten years ago it 
had become very common in France, and, staying 
at an hotel in Rouen, I noticed every morning 
when the baker came with the bread, the first 
thing after his huge basket was put down was a 
hearty hand-shaking between him and the head- 
waiter. Now it seems to have become common 
over almost all the Continent. ELLcee. 

Craven. 


Avurnor Wantep.—I have got a small 12mo., 
the title of which is— 

“Collection des Moralistes Anciens. Tome premier: 

A Genéve, chez Nouffer de Rodon & Comp., Imprimeurs- 
Libraires, M.poc.LXX x11.” 
There is a second title, special to this first volume, 
“Manuel d’Epictéte, traduit par M. N.,” which is 
preceded by an “ Avis” from the publishers pro- 
mising to issue— 

“La Morale de Sénéque ; Celle de Tacite...; La Morale 
de Confucius...; Les Maximes d’Isocrate ; Les Réflexions 
Morales de Mare Auréle Antonin; La Morale de So- 
crate...; Celle d’Epicure...; Les Caractéres de Théo- 
phraste ; Les Préceptes de Phocylide et de Théognis, et 
les Vers dorés de Lysis attribués & Pythagore; Les 
Pensées Morales de Cicéron..., etc.” 

I shall be glad to learn the name of “M. N.,” 
and also whether the other volumes were pub- 
lished as announced in the “ Avis.” 

Henri GAvSssERON. 

Ayr Academy. 


Taz De Cantitvrr Fawity.—Can you give me 
an account of the Norman family of De Cantilupe 
previous to William de Cantilupe, who held lands 
forfeited by the Engaines, anno 17 K. John? Is 
there any lordship from which the name was 
derived, and is this William de Cantilupe identical 
with William de Catelowe, who is mentioned in 


the first roil of Henry III. as bearing, “Gules, 
three fleurs de lys or” ? W. J. Weston. 
Trent Villa, Mortimer Crescent, Kilburn. 


Doveras Famity.—Will any of your readers 
having pedigrees of branches of this family, es- 
pecially those that have the Christian names of 
Francis and James therein in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, kindly favour me with par- 
ticulars thereof? I particularly wish to trace the 
immediate ancestors of Capt. Francis Douglas, of 
the merchant service, who was born (qy. where ) 
circa 1735-40, and married at Rochester in 1763. 

W. H. Corrett. 

19, Barrington Road, Brixton, 8.W. 


THIRD Eart or OF THE 
Hersert Famitry.—I should be glad if any of 
your readers could inform me as to the date of his 
marriage. I cannot find it in any peerage I have 
consulted. 


“DomINUS ILLUMINATIO mEA.”—At what date 
do these words first appear as the motto of the 
University of Oxford? The mottoes to the arms 
have varied. Mr. Davenport gives the following : 
“Sapientia et Felicitate”; “ Bonitas regnabit, 
Veritas liberabit”; “In principio erat Verbum, et 
Verbum erat apud Deum.” <A. L. Marnew. 

Oxford. 

[The Guardian of last week stated :—“ Apropos of 
Cardinal Manning’s recent allusion to the University 
motto, ‘ Dominus illuminatio mea,’ it is now stated by 
some persons learned in such matters that, although the 
open Bible of the University arms dates from pre-Kefor- 
mation times, the motto in question was an addition not 
earlier than the time of Archbishop Laud. If this be 
true, the point of the Cardiual’s remarks is considerably 
weakened.”] 


Mepatuic.—In O’Brien’s Round Towers of Ivre- 
land are described two medals, one in silver and 
another in brass, which latter was found in Friar’s 
Walk, near Cork. On one side is the head of 
Jesus, and in Hebrew characters “The Lord 
Jesus.” On the reverse, also in Hebrew, is an 
inscription, which is translated in O'Brien’s work, 
“Christ the King came in peace, and the light 
from the heaven was made life.” That medal was 
said to be unique; but a friend of mine has one 
which, I believe, is so similar that it must be from 
the same die or mould. It is also of brass, but 
has been gilt, as the gold remains in the crevices. 
I shall feel much indebted for any information as 
to the history, value, &c., of the medal. I should 
fancy the value must be considerable, as such 
medals are so rare that it seems only three, on 
which the inscriptions vary, have been previously 
known. The third is engraved in Rowland’s 
Mona Antiqua Restaurata, 

Ratru N. 

Ashford, Kent. 
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La Zovenz 


Robert, 3rd Baron Mortimer_Joyce, d. and h. of Wm. La Zouche. 


| 
William, took name of La Zouche, d. 1337 


| 
Joyce._.John de Bote- 
tourt, d. 13385. 


Alan La Zouche— 


| 
Robert La Zouche, in 1368 
zt. 50, d.s. p. 1399, Ing. 1 
Hen. LV. His heir, Joyce, 
| wife of Sir Hugh Burnell. 


John de Bote-_. Alice... Kyriel. Sir Baldwin_.Joyce—Sir Adam de Kathe-—Maurice de Hugh La Zouche, 


tourt. Frevil, ist 
husb. 


Joyce, d.s.p. 1406. Inq. 1 Hen. IV. — § 
found heir to La Zouche family. In : 1 
1406 the Botetourt Barony fell into : 
abeyance between her aunts Alice, : 
Joyce, and Katherine. [Why so?] 


Edward Burnell, a. v. p. only son 
| 


ir Hugh Burnell, Knt., 
383 zt. 26, 142 


Peshall, 2nd rine. | Berkeley. d.s.p. 1368. His 
husb. uncle, Robert La 
Zouche, his heir. 


Duke of Beaufort, 
0. 1875. 


The above pedigree is confusing, inasmuch as, 
under the account of the Zouche (of Mortimer) 
barony, Joyce de Botetourt, the wife of Sir Hugh 
Burnell, Knt., is said to have died in 1406, s. p.; 


but on turning to the account of the Burnell | 
barony, we find that Sir Hugh had a son, who had | 


three daughters, as shown in the pedigree. I am 
anxious to learn why this barony should have 
gone from Joyce de Burnell to her aunts Alice, 
Joyce, and Katherine, instead of to those who 
were apparently her grand-daughters, Joyce Erling- 
ton, Margery Hungerford, and Katherine (Dame) 
Radcliffe. C. E. 
The Crescent, Bedford. 


Catesmore, Lorps or, Kent.—In the Kent 
Archeological Society’s volume for 1862-63, article 
“Family Chronicle of Richard Fogge, of Danes 
Court, in Tilmanstone,” mention is made of the 
effigies in Cheriton Church as being those of “ two 
Lords of the Catesmore”; and further on, that 
Catesmore was the seat of the Fogges. Richard 
Fogge remarks of the Lords of Catesmore, “ Noble- 
men that I never heard of, and believe nobody 
else.” Was there a manor of Catesmore? I find 
in the same locality Caseborne ; this, however, 
according to Hasted, does not appear to have been 
in possession of the Fogges. 

Harpric Morpuyy. 

ARABELLA Frtzyames.—Who was this lady— 
was she a natural daughter of James II.? if so, by 
which mistress? I have in my possession an 


order addressed to (Roger Palmer) Earl of Castle- 


Joyce, d.s. p..Thos. Erlington, Junr. Margery__Edw. Hungerford. Katherine—Sir John Radcliffe. 
| 


From Courthope’s Historic Peerage, 1857. 


maine, desiring him to cause the sum of 1,000L, 
received upon Mistress Arabella Fitzjames’s ac- 
count, to be paid to her agent Mr. Daniell Arthur, 
dated November, 1688, signed “ Neuille” or 
“Heuille de Burgueueny, Abbesse,” countersigned 
by Arabella Fitzjames, in a small, legible, upright 
| handwriting. F. G. Hinton Price. 
Temple Bar. 


| “Osservations,” &c., by E. W. Second edition. 
London: W. J. Cleaver, Baker Street, 1837.— 
Some of the “ observations” seem to me to possess 
| unusual merit. Here are half-a-dozen of them :— 


| 1. Candour is the virtue which makes us conceal 
| nothing of our neighbour's faults. 

| 2. The toad-eater will be anything you desire him— 
| except a man. 

3. After Emma left me, I certainly found (in spite of 
all philosophy may say) that there was such a thing in 
nature as a vacuum. 

| 4. It is true in society, as well as in the mere fact, we 
| all look little in our neighbours’ eyes. 
| §. The blush is the only colour Art cannot paint. 

6. It is self-love that (reviewing my folly) makes me 
hate myself. 


I have not the slightest idea who “ E. W.” is or 
was. Can you or any of your numerous contri- 
butors inform me? GrorcE BILier. 


Ivy : Ivvy : Ivory.—How comes it that there 
is such a diversity of pronunciation in the simple 
word “ivy”? In Worcestershire and the Mid- 
land Counties I have been accustomed to hear 
the rustics call it “ivvy”; but in Rutlandshire 
I never hear this pronunciation, that has been 80 


| | 
| 
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familiar to me from childhood ; for the labourers 
always pronounce the word as “ ivory,” the three 
syllables being distinctly pronounced. At a 
Christmas church-decking one of my helpers sug- 
gested that “a bit of ivory would look very nice 
twisted round yon column.” 

Curnpert Bebe. 


Tue Erste A.puaset.—Why are the letters 
of this called after the names of different trees ? 
I observe that each tree-name begins with the 
letter to which it has become attached. But is 
there anything in the sound of the words which 
may have suggested the nse which has been made 
of them ? Sr. 


Puitotocicat.—Can any of your readers in- 
form me (1) whether the Danish, Swedish, and 
Norwegian languages are Teutonic or Scandi- 
navian ; and (2) what is the origin of the Turkish 
language? Any reference to books deciding these 
questions will be acceptable. Dux Trosanvs. 


Mcsicat Biocrapuy.—Wanted a list of any 
books written in French on musical biography, 
anecdotes, memoirs, letters, &c.; in fact, anything 
except theory. A. G. P. 


Davexrort Pepicree.—Information about this 
pedigree, supposed to have been bought, with other 
pedigrees of Hulme, Levett, Scrivener, &c., by 
American collectors about 1872, is desired. 

G. H. D. 

Foxley, Hereford. 


Replies. 
SPURIOUS ORDERS. 

(5 S. iii, 442, 495 ; iv. 34, 73, 111, 229, 278.) 

I thought, when I concluded my last note on 
“Spurious Orders,’ that I had exhausted the 
long list of the benevolent doings of the Knights 
of the Order of the Temple. I use the word 
benevolent because Sir Patrick Colquhoun has 
stated that his object was “to be useful to 
mankind in general.” How could he and his 
supporters have shown their benevolence more 
clearly or be more useful than by contributing so 
liberally to the mirth of mankind? It seems, 
however, that I have omitted much that will show 
how eager they are to relieve the dullness of the 
nineteenth century. Thus it is said that British 
subjects have aired their vanity by wearing foreign 
decorations at meetings of the Order of the Temple, 
which certainly would not be permitted at Masonic 
meetings, and be greeted with laughter everywhere 
else. This Order of the Temple does not notice 
anything in a newspaper, but it takes measures 
for advertising itself for the information of those 
benighted individuals who do notice things 


which appear in newspapers. When H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales was installed its Grand Master on 
a day in April, 1873, the columns of a London 
journal were filled, in attractive type, with a most 
glowing description of the ceremony, and the robes 
and insignia, not to mention the triple cross of Jeru- 
salem, suspended by a golden chain, with which 
these knights ventured to decorate the Prince of 
Wales as their Grand Master. 

Having thus stated what I have gathered of the 
doings of this new and self-made order of knight- 
hood, I confess that I fail to see how assuming to 
be a medizval knight can, in this practical age, 
“be useful to mankind” in any way. Free- 
masonry, on which it is said to be founded, is 
brought into contempt by such proceedings, and 
it is sincerely to be hoped that H.R.H. the Grand 
Master will stand by the good old craft, and dis- 
countenance the pranks with which would-be 
“ knights ” do their best to render it ridiculous. 

N. James. 

Ashford, Kent. 


A letter which I have seen, signed by Sir 
Patrick Colquhoun, states that the order, of which 
he prides himself on being the inventor, is “not a 
Masonic body, but only with a Masonic qualifica- 
tion”; that is, the members must be Freemasons. 
The same letter privately admits the order of 
knighthood, as it is boastfully put before the 
public, to be “spurious” and “ ad imitationem” 
of the real old Order of the Temple. Having, 
therefore, the written admission of its founder that 
it is spurious, I think it would be honest if the 
word “spurious” were inserted in the title of the 
order as set forth in its published book of statutes. 
But as to the ad imitationem part of it, it seems 
worth while to consult history in order to see 
whether it is advisable to imitate now-a-days the 
manners and customs of the Templars of the four- 
teenth century. 

In Ferd. Wilcke’s History of the Knights Tem- 
plars (Halle, 1860), it is stated that, although 
publicly the order practised the ecclesiastic form 
of worship in its chapels, yet in secret they did 
not believe in Jesus Christ as God-man or as the 
Saviour of the world. “As he assumes to be the 
Word of God and the heavenly Messiah,” was their 
real doctrine, “therefore do we deny him, and 
scoff at the cross as the wood on which he expiated 
his sins and offences, viewing it as the excess of 
superstition.” At the secret ceremonies of the 
order the knights spat upon the cross, reverenced 
astrology and alchemy, and honoured an _ idol 
(Baphomet). The cup and the sacrificial lamb 
were signs among them. 

I cannot say whether the cup has a place in Sir 
P. Colquhoun’s ritual, but the Paschal Lamb 
figures in the badges of the new order. I believe 
that there is an Act of Parliament prohibiting 
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secret or armed meetings; if so, we have an 
ex-judge—knighted for his services—defying the 
law. Not content with making knights (generally 
understood to be one of the functions of the sove- 
reign), and, I suppose, recefving money for so 
doing, the members of this ad imitationem order 
meet, I understand, armed with swords, and go 
through certain ceremonies in secret, protected from 
interruption by an armed guard both inside and 
outside the chamber. Why this secrecy? The 
“knights” do not meet as Masons. 

Mr. James has done a good service in the great 
cause of truth by exposing the absurd affair 
calling itself the “ Order of the Temple,” and the 
antics of its sham “knights.” I agree with him 
in the loyal view that the Heir to the Throne 
should not be permitted to be identified with any- 
thing which, like this sham order, deserves ridicule. 

It may safely be asserted that neither Sir George 
Bowyer or Lord Beaumont, nor Mr. de Havilland, 
recognizes allegiance to Sir P. Colquhoun and his 
fellows, although in the printed “Statutes of the 
Order of the Temple” it is asserted that those 
statutes apply also to the “Order of St. John 
of Jerusalem, Rhodes, and Malta”! And it may 
fairly be asked whether amongst those whom 
the invention of the new order is designed to 
benefit may be included Masonic jewellers, who 
are knights of, and supply decorations for, the 
order of Sir Patrick? A Srvupent. 


Dowatives §. iv. 439.)—I am unable to 
answer your correspondent’s first question, as to 
“the number of donative livings in England,” 
but the following extract from Rogers’s Ecclesias- 
tical Law will answer his second question, as to 
“the origin of the same” :— 

“A donation is so called, according to Gibson, Cod., 
865, because it is given and fully possessed by the single 
donation of the patron in writing, and is merely given by 
the patron to a clerk, and requires neither presentation, 
institution, nor induction, and the donee may be put 
into possession by the patron, or by one acting under his 
orders (Degge, 163; Ayliffe, Parer., 230; Godol., Abr., 
202) ; nor is a donative visitable by the Ordinary, but by 
the patron and his heirs, or, rather, by a commission 
appointed by him (Co. Litt., 344). This exemption from 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction may have been allowed by the 
bishops with a view to increase foundations and endow- 
ments in the Church ; and the privilege once accorded 
to the founder, may eventually have been turned into a 
The term donative is applicable to every 

escription of ecclesiastical preferment.” 
The author adds in a note :— 

“Gibson, speaking of the origin of donatives, Cod., 
865, considers them as sprung from the consent of the 
bishop to some particular lords or great men, who were 
desirous to erect places of worship for the convenience 
of their families, and did obtain those privileges for 
themselves and their heirs, in regard that they were 
only, at first, considered private and domestic chapels, 
and as the families, and. by consequence the neighbour- 
hood, increased or decayed, these places became, in 


process of time, churches or chapels, with cure, or sine- 
cures; for that a benefice, with cure of souls, may be 
donative, appears from the case of St. Burian, in Corn- 
wall, and the church of the Tower of London.” 

The author further adds :— 

“ Godolphin, Abr., 292, and Ayliffe, Parer., 230, adopt 
the opinion of Mr. Guinn, and trace the origin of donatives 
toa direct licence from the Crown; and that, as the king 
might anciently found a free chapel, and exempt it from 
diocesan jurisdiction, so he might also, by his letters 
patent, license a common person to found such chapel, 
and to ordain that it should be donative and not presen- 
tative.""—Rogers’s Ecclesiastical Law, p. 352. 

E. C. Harrnetoy, 

The Close, Exeter. 


Tue Homainc-tor iv. 209, 254, 457.) — 
Mr. Raypotrn says I have missed the point of 
his query, which was not why the top hums, but 
why the humming of the top ceases after a time and 
then begins again. I think the explanation given 
meets all these three questions, but the writers for 
“N. & Q.” are taught modesty if nothing else. 

1. The top hums loudest at first—(1) because 
the air is then newly disturbed ; (2) because then 
the gyrations take a larger sweep than when the 
top has become steady ; (3) because the gyrations 
are sufficiently rapid to create sound-waves, but 
not so rapid as to produce a blurred impression. 

2. The noise subsides after a time—(1) because 
the gyrations are so rapid, and the sound-waves fol- 
low each other so fast, that the ear does not lose 
one impression before a new one succeeds, and the 
result is a dull monotonous murmur—this is well 
illustrated by the ribbon of light made by waving 
to and fro a burnt stick ; (2) because the gyrations 
are more steady and the air less disturbed ; (3) 
something, perhaps, is due to the neutralization of 
one set of sound-waves by others starting from the 
sounding body at the half-phases, so that the swell 
of one set is met by the depression of the other 
set, and each is weakened in exact proportion to 
the depth of the phase. This is well illustrated by 
a tuning-fork struck twice, in such a manner that 
the second set of vibrations kills the first set, and 
no sound at all is delivered to the ear. As the top 
is more steady, the phases of the sound-waves are 
less strongly pronounced, and are, therefore, more 
easily obliterated than when the top staggers an 
creates larger disturbance. 

3. The sound is resumed when the gyrations 
slacken—(1) because the ear is no longer confused 
and burdened with a too rapid impact of sound- 
waves ; (2) because the staggering top creates a 
greater disturbance of the air than when the top 1s 
more steady. All this (except the third suggestion 
of paragraph 2) was stated in the first letter, but 
somewhat more in detail. 

In regard to the “bevelled edge,” Mr. Ray- 
DOLPH makes it appear that this was insisted on 
as a necessity, whereas the explanatory letter dis- 
tinctly states that “the top is sometimes furnished 
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with a bevelled edge,” meaning, of course, not 
always. The bevelled edge is not indispensable, 
for sometimes the edge is left square. 

Mr. Ranpowpn. says the “shriek is not occa- 
sioned by the ‘ wider range,’ for the effect would 
be the same if the handle were held in a vice”; 
but here let me add—(1) the “ wider range” is only 
one of three disturbing causes ; (2) that even if 
held in a vice the gyrations are not so steady as 
during the top’s “sleep,” and it is this want of 
steadiness, added to the slower speed of the gyra- 
tions, which must be taken into account. 

I do not like to enter into greater detail, because 
I fear to step beyond the special province of 
“N. & Q.,” but I think, with the utmost modesty 
be it said, that the solution given furnishes the 
main reasons of the phenomenon under discussion. 

E. Cosnam Brewer, 


Lavant, Chichester. Author of @uide to Science. 


Dancrrovs Lunatics (5 §. iv. 
167, 358.)—This appears at one time to have been 
practised in Ireland with a view to shorten the 
sufferings of the victims of hydrophobia. The 
following is taken from the Annual Register for 
1830, p. 102 :— 

“Hydrophobia.—In the parish of Kilnelag, a remote 
part of the county of Galway, a young peasant girl, 
whilst milking a cow, observed a dog in a rabid state 
approaching the animal, and, in order to prevent it 
from being bitten, she struck the dog with a tin vessel 
which she had brought to receive the milk; the dog, 
rendered furious, bit the cow, and subsequently attacked 
the girl, inflicting a severe bite on the calf of her leg. 
The only remedy applied was the juice of some herbs 
which were supposed by the country people to possess 
healing power in such cases. In two days unequivocal 
symptoms of hydrophobia were manifested, and the 
girl suffered extreme torture; her parents, seeing her 
hopeless situation, resolved upon putting an end to her 
sufferings by adopting a custom which unhappily pre- 
vailed in many parts of this country at a former 
period; they procured two feather-beds, and, placing 
the miserable victim between them, pressed down the 
upper one, and literally suffocated their child.” 

No doubt, by our Jaw, the act was murder. 
Unless my memory misleads me, I read in a news- 
paper, forty years ago, the report of a trial of two 
men for a similar act, in which the judge told the 
jury it was murder, but the jury refused to find 
them guilty ; and no wonder, for even allowing 
that the act is morally wrong, and that we have 
no right to shorten the life of a fellow-creature by 
a single day to save him any amount of torment, 
yet no legal sophistry can delude us into the 
belief that an act which would be the purest 
humanity to a horse or a dog is one “of malice 
aforethought ” if committed on a child racked by 
the tortures of hydrophobia or madness. J. B. 

Temple. 


Srernen, or Enouanp (5 iv, 243, 
#2.)\—Allow me to add an explanation to these 
notes, as an imperfectly expressed statement there- 


in, towards the end, may mislead. The statement 
is :— 

“Stephen does not seem to have attached much im- 
portance to this arrangement [that he should possess the 
throne during his lifetime, and that Henry should be his 
successor], regarding it, no doubt, as an infringement of 
the rights of his children, derived through their mother, 
and he therefore proposed, as already stated, that his son 
Eustace should be crowned as his successor. 
The expression in italics, “and he therefore pro- 
posed,” should have been “having proposed,” as 
the former expression may be held to signify that 
Stephen had, after entering into the arrangement 
referred to in the end of the year 1153, proposed 
that Eustace should be crowned as his successor; 
whereas Eustace and his mother, Queen Matilda, 
were both dead before the arrangement was 
gone into, the rights of the surviving children 
of Stephen and Matilda, namely, William and 
Mary, being alone affected, and that most pre- 
judicially, by such arrangement—an arrangement 
which, it will be kept in view, was brought about 
by the clergy and the nobility, who were, naturally 
enough, desirous to avoid the evil effects of a con- 
tinuation of the civil war which had, for some 
months, been carried on between King Stephen 
and Henry. 

When the rights of Stephen’s children were 
thus so injuriously dealt with, we need not be sur- 
prised that the historians tell us that Stephen was 
not at all pleased with the transaction, that he did 
not perform certain parts of the treaty which he 
was taken bound to perform, and that it was 
therefore probable that the flames of civil war 
would have been rekindled, had he not been taken 
ill of the iliac passion some months after the treaty 
was entered into, which illness put an end to his 
life at Dover, on October 25, 1154, in the fiftieth 
year of his age, and nineteenth of his reign. 

Henry Kiicorr. 


Will Mr. Wurre give his authority for 
Stephen’s daughter who married Hervé of Leon? 
She is not found in ordinary sources of information. 
Is it certain she was legitimate ? 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Bexhill. 


Ports tHe Masters or Lanevace (4 xi. 
110; 5” §. iv. remarks 
about poets being the masters of language seem to 
be founded on a total misconception of the true 
nature of language. 

Judging from the tone of his article, I suppose 
that he is not aware that philologists, with Max 
Miiller at their head, have obtained for the study 
of language a place amongst the sciences, and, what 
is more pertinent in the present instance, a place 
amongst the physical sciences. 

If MaKrocuerr reads Max Miiller’s First Series 
of Lectures on this subject (for I cannot believe that 
he has read them), I think he will agree with me 
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that that learned philologist has successfully and 
beyond all doubt proved his case. Accordingly, 
the growth of language is no more under the 
control of man than the growth of any plant that 
grows in the field. Men may alter the forms of 
plants in unimportant points, or accelerate their 
growth, or otherwise vary the result, by varying 
the circumstances which attend their increase ; but 
no vital change can ever be effected. And so it 
is with language. Poets and other men of genius 
who are more especially concerned with language 
may bring about changes of minor importance, but 
not even a Byron could effect such a radical altera- 
tion as the conversion of a transitive verb into an 
intransitive one, always provided that there be no 
latent capacity of change existing in the word. 
Technical language may sound pedantic, but it has 
the advantage of saving space and gaining in 
perspicuity. And this thesis, expressed in such 
manner, would be that man may be the formal, but 
cannot be the efficient, cause of language. In the 
book above alluded to there are one or two inter- 
esting anecdotes of cases in which attempts were 
made to bring about fundamental changes of this 
nature. They all failed, and their failure might have 
been foretold from their nature. It perhaps may 
have a salutary result if MakrocneEir will depict 
for one moment the confusion which would result 
in grammar if men were the efficient cause of the 
formation of language. Several important points, 
too, would have to be settled. Who would be con- 
sidered incapable of being entrusted with this 
power? But the idea is too absurd to admit of 
consideration. If Maknocnerr allows that Byron, 
even though second of our English poets, made a 
mistake when he used “ lay” intransitively, I 
hardly think that we should dispute his rank on 
that ground. “ Humanum est errare” ; and poets 
are men after all. ". 


Rev. Ropert Lampr, Vicar or Noruam (5% 
8. iv. 308, 392, 418.) \—Mr. Lambe married Doro- 
thea Nelson. Their only daughter, Philadelphia, 

was born at Norham 1756, and married, 1773, 
Alexander Robertson, Esq., of Prenderguest and 
Gunsgreen, co. Berwick, to whom she bore seven 
sons and eight daughters. Sons: (1.) Robert, who 
succeeded his father and married the heiress of 
Montgrennan, co. Ayr, and assumed the surname 
of Glasgow, ‘died at Pau, France, 1845; (2.) 
William, M.D., died at Pau, 1835. (3.) Alex- 
ander Home, died in infancy, 1783. (4.) Alexander 
Lambe, W.S., died 1868. (5.) George Home, 
Rev., of Ladykirk, died (6.) John Argyll, 
M.D., President R.C.S.E., an eminent surgeon 
and oculist, died 1855. (7.) James Home, Rev. 
of Coldingham, died 1846. Daughters : (1.) Mar. 
garet, married Patrick Wishart of Foxhall, W.S., 
brother of Sir George Wishart, Bart., and died 
1849. (2) Mary, married Hugh Veitch of 


Stuartfield, son of Veitch of Eliock, and died 1870, 
(3.) Dorothy, married Joseph Hume of Locheote, 
&e., and died 1870. The unmarried daughters 
were Philadelphia, Elizabeth, Catharine, Ann, and 
Jane. Mr. Lambe died at Edinburgh, 1795, but 
was buried at Eyemouth Churchyard, Berwick- 
shire, where his ‘daughter, Mrs. Robertson, was 
also interred. W. N 
[H. F. B. next week.] 


PritcnHarp’s Descenpants (5 §, iii, 
509 ; iv. 296, 431.)—In the replies to this inquiry 
I pte no mention of Mrs. Pritchard’s grand- 
daughter, Alicia Tindal Palmer, who published— 
The Husband and Lover, 3 vols., 12mo., 1809; 
The Daughters of Isenberg, a Bavarian romance, 
4 vols., 12mo., 1810; The Sons of Altringham, a 
novel, 3 vols. 12mo, 1811; and Authentic 
Memoirs of the Life of John Sobieski, King of 
Poland, 8vo., 1815. In Upeott and Shoberl’s 
Biographical Dictionary, 1816, several other 
writers of the name of Palmer are mentioned, such 
as the eccentric Charles Palmer, who in 1798 
wrote 2 book to prove that the sun is a large ball 
of ice, &e.—possibly of the same family ? 

Davies, in the Life of Garrick, ii. 192, mentions 
how much Mrs. Pritchard did for all her relations, 
her brother, Mr. Vaughan, being, no doubt, one 
who was assisted. There was a well-known 
Thomas Vaughan, who wrote several comedies and 
a novel, Fashionable Follies. Could this gentle- 
man have been a nephew of the great actress! In 
the Bio. Dram., 1812, it is only stated that his 
father was a lawyer, a profession for which he had 
no fancy, but from an early age devoted himself to 
the stage. Epwarp So.ty. 


Where does Dr. Johnson speak of that fine 
actress Mrs. Pritchard as “a vulgar idiot, who 
became inspired when on the stage >? T find five 
references to Mrs, Pritchard in the Library 
Edition of Boswell, edited by Croker, but I do 
not find the description above quoted, which is 
suspiciously like Walpole’s definition of Gold- 
smith—* an inspired idiot.” W. Wursroy. 


Tre Pustic Worsnir Acr: Bisnor Wi- 

BERFORCE’S ConsecRATION (5% §. iv. 249, 374, 
390, 417, 430, 474.)—I am much obliged to your 
correspondents for rectifying Sir Thomas Duffas 
Hardy’s mistake, and for warning us not to trust to 
him for the future. It was natural that I should 
have believed in the accuracy of a book which 
came with the recommendation of the Keeper of 
the Public Records, and which, if it is not accurate, 
has certainly no other attraction or recommenda- 
tion. 

As regards the question, however, of Bishop 
Wilberforce’s claim to having originated addresses 
at Confirmation, the difference of 1845 and 1846 
is, as I said before, of no importance. 


X. Y. Z. 
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As the question has been raised, it may perhaps 
be worth while to trace the origin of these ad- 
dresses. I have before me a diary, from which I 
find that, in 1827, Bishop C. R. Sumner, then of 
Llandaff, addressed the catechumens at the con- 
clusion of the service. Iam not prepared to say 
if this is the earliest instance of the practice. Can 
any of your correspondents cite an earlier pre- 
cedent ? C. 


Women’s Rieuts (5" §. iv. 269.)—I for one am 
obliged to Mr. Hicson for letting us know of 
Sarah Schofield, flute-player, and Ruth Walker, 
stone-breaker. But I am a little surprised at his 
other inquiries. Female overseers both were and 
are; and I think that recent appointments of the 
kind are all recorded in the Women’s Suffrage 
Journal, edited by Miss Lydia Becker. Note 
also that the appointment of Mrs. Nassau Senior 
as a workhouse inspector has already produced a 
society for the benefit of workhouse girls, which is 
managed, I believe, by ladies. 

As to female sextons, they are common enough, 
especially in towns where there is no graveyard. 
On the very next page to that on which Mr. 
Hicson’s paragraph appears, it is stated in 
“N. & Q.” that the parish of Minster, in Kent, 
had a female sexton in 1873. I know of several 
such cases, ¢.g., in churches in the City of London. 
One of the last Orders in Council for uniting City 
benefices recites that all the three benefices which 
were to be united have female sextons, and pro- 
vides that the union shall not prevent women 
from holding that office. In Wilson’s Wonderful 
Characters, or some such book, there is an account 
of a famous female sexton at Isleworth, who for 
many years was gravedigger as well. 

I know of no female flute-players, at least in 
Europe, nowadays ; and perhaps that is as well, 
considering the ill reputation they had of old 
time. “AvAnrpis in Greece, like tibicina among 
the Romans, was more known than respected ; and 
in Egypt, also, he who looks for her shall still 
find her painted on the wall. 

_ Female stone-breakers are much more interest- 
ing to those who care for honest labour. I have 
seen them at work by the roadside, in Brittany, 
and I think also, here and there, in Italy. 

A. J. M. 


In the parish registers of Totteridge, Middlesex, 
under date March 2, 1802, is an entry of the burial 
of Mrs, Elizabeth King, widow, “for forty-six 
years clerk of this parish, in the ninety-first year 
of her age, who died at Whetstone, in the parish 
of Finchley, Middlesex, February 24.” Appended 
to this is the following curious note :— 


“ N.B.—This old woman, as long as she was able to 
attend, did constantly, and read on the prayer days with 
great strength and pleasure to the hearers, though not 


in the clerk's place, the desk being filled on. the Sunda 
by her son-in-law, Benjamin Whithall, who did his best.” 
W. Winters, F.R.H.S. 
Waltham Abbey. 


The books preserved in the parish chest, in 
the church of the place I reside at, record tl 
name of a female overseer in 1776, namely, Eliza- 


beth Wing, widow, an ancestress of my own. In 
later times I have known Elizabeth (Court. 
spinster, serving a similar office at Pritwell : and 
I was present at an archidiaconal visitation in 
Bicester, whereat a widow lady, occupying a large 
farm, was admitted to the office of churchwarden 


of Hardwick. 
Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


Enioma §. iv. 406, 437.)—The following 
version of the enigma, and its solution, are sub- 
mitted to N. and his friends :— 


A strange female I am, a mystery quite ; 
Though without any brains, lam sparkling and bright, 
Blind, deaf as a post, and as black as a Nigger : 
Round, and lean as a flea in decline, is my figure : 
As tinder susceptible ever my frame, 
By a spark I 'm ignited, and off in a flame. 
Whenever it’s wished to make test of my strength, 
In a prison I’m rammed that, if narrow, has length - 
Where the lock that confines sets me free with a nvise. 
But in giving me freedom my being destroys. 
Without mother, Minerva-like, was I conceived, 
And the monk, my own father, of life I bereaved. 


Wise 


Then I'll deem thee no daughter, if this thou hast 
done ; 

Thy name must be Powder, you Son of a Gun ’ 

What authority is there for supposing that the 
inventor met his death by his own invention! Is 
there any other than poetic licence and justice ' 

“ Nec lex est justior ulla, 
Quam necis artifices arte perire sua.” 


W. E. Buckiey. 


Tuomas AND Daniet Witpman (5 §, iv. 327, 
474.)—I am unable to say who Sieur Rea was. 
but I can give a clue to Wildman. There were 
two persons of this name—Thomas Wildman, whe 
published A Natural History of Bees in 176>. 
which was reprinted in 1770 and 1778, anil 
Daniel Wildman, whose publication on bees, en 
titled A Complete Guide for the Management 0 
Bees throughout the Year, was issued in 177:3, ane 
was continued up to the nineteenth edition in 
1812. 

Thomas Wildman is noticed in the Gentlemuw 
Magazine of May, 1766, p. 389. He refused the 
offer of 1001. from the Society of Arts to disclose 
the secret of his command over the bees. ee 
British Bee Journal, vol. i. p. 90 ; the minute of 
such entry in the Society’s records has recent!) 
been referred to. 

Daniel Wildman, who figures in the han:dbill 
copied by Curnsert Bepe, kept a shop at 36. 
Holborn, where all kinds of bee-hives ani! hee 
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furniture were sold. He called it the “Bee and 
Honey Warehouse,” and in Neighbour’s Apiary, 
published in 1865, p. 103, is a copy of a still more 
curious advertisement :— 

June 20, 1772. Exhibition of Bees on Horseback ! 
at the Jubilee Gardens, Islington (late Dobney’s), this 
and every evening until further notice (wet evenings ex- 
cepted). 

“ The celebrated Daniel Wildman will exhibit several 
new and amazing experiments, never attempted by any 
man in this or any other kingdom before, the rider 
standing upright, one foot on the saddle, and one on the 
neck, with a mask of bees on his head and face. He 
also rides, standing upright on the saddle, with the 
bridle in his mouth, and by firing a pistol makes one 
part of the bees march over the table, and the other 
swarm in the air and return to their hive again, with 
other performances too tedious to insert. The doors 
open at six; to begin at a quarter before seven. Ad- 
mittance, Box and Gallery 2s. ; the other seats 1s.” 

Daniel Wildman was the nephew of Thomas 
Wildman, but I am not able to give the date or 
place of death of either. 

Bee-charming, as it was termed in Wildman’s 
time, is now no mystery. It is simply a careful 
handling of the queen bee, and confidence in the 
knowledge of the fact that bees will always find 
and attach themselves to their queen, and not 
sting unless provoked. In September last, whilst 
exhibiting the queen at an out-door bee exhibition, 
I had a swarm settle upon my hand, on which I 
was holding a queen confined to my finger by a 
bit of silk. This was the way in which Wildman 
exercised his command over the bees, to the 
amazement of his wondering spectators. 

I have all Thomas Wildman’s publications, and 
several of Daniel’s, which I shall be pleased to 
show to Curnusert Bene (who I believe is a 
near neighbour of mine) at any time he may find 
it convenient to give me a call. 

J. G. Drsporoven. 

12, St. Peter's Hill, Stamford. 


“Tne Hovse anp tHe Brain” (5" §, iv. 427.) 
—lIt is published with A Strange Story in the 
Library Edition of the late Lord Lytton’s works. 

C. H. D. 

The Haunted and the Haunters; or, the House 
and the Brain, will be found in Blackwood’s Maqa- 
sine for August, 1859, or in vol. x. of Tales from 
Blackwood. 

Glasgow. 


“Tue Camp or Rerver” (5" §. iv. 429, 460.) 
—As this story has been mentioned, and as the 
author's name does not appear on its title-page, I 
may say that it was written by Mr. Charles Mac- 
farlane. I have seen it attributed to Miss Mar- 
tineau. It gives a singularly vivid and correct 
description of that Fen country of which a new 
work, Reminiscences of Fen and Mere, by John 
Moyer Heathcote, Esq., of Conington Castle, 
Huntingdonshire, will shortly be published by 


Messrs. Longmans, with maps and sketches from 
the drawings and paintings of the author, De 
Wint, and E. W. Cooke, R.A. The Camp of 
Refuge was published by Mr. Charles Knight, in 
two small volumes, in the year 1844, being the 
commencement of “a series of original novelets,” 
distinguished by the general title, “ Old English 
Novelets.”. The Introduction, in which these 
words are used, is, presumably, written by Mr, 
Charles Knight. He discusses the meaning of the 
word “ novel,” and gives his reasons for calling his 
new series of stories “ Novelets—or little novels— 
as much to mark their unpretending character as 
the brevity of their narratives.” 
Curnpert Bene, 


Tre Contractions “ mx. Po.” (5@ §. iv. 409.) 
—The context requires the words “In Christo,” 
and they are evidently present in the form 
in‘ Joun A. C. Vincent. 


This should be read as “ In Christo.” 
Ep. 


If Mr. Horsoy will look at his rubbing, I think 
he will find that what he has read as “mx. po.” 
is in truth “in xpo,” a not uncommon form, in 
Medizval Latin, of “in Christo,” taken from the 
Greek characters. The whole passage then be- 
comes intelligible :—“ Hic jacet ... ac deinde 
Armiger Reverendi in Christo patris ac domini,” 
&e. Ripeway Lroyp, 


“ VictssITUDEs oF (5" §, iv. 426.)— 
An account of Sir Henry Elwes, the station- 
master, is in one of Sir Bernard Burke’s books of 
the above title, but Iam sorry I cannot give an 
exact reference. [F. F. is misinformed that the 
baronet is a descendant of the miser. This, as the 
editor remarks, would not help him (even if it 
were legitimate) to the title, because the miser 
had no right to it himself. Sir Henry’s descent is 
a lineal one from Sir William, third baronet, and 
last who bore the title, who died in 1778. 

C. F. S. Warrex, M.A. 
[D. C. E. next week.] 


"Hoy (5 S. iv. 443.)—I take exception to your 
correspondents’ statement “that we have never 
yet seen a satisfactory account of the adverb 7n,” 
for we need go no further than Jelf’s Greek Gram- 
mar and Liddell and Scott’s Levicon to find all 
that can be said about it, and all and much more 
than DuNELMENSES have given us. 

Epmuunp Tew, M.A. 


Joun or Gacnt’s Coat (5 §, iv. 445.)—In the 
Duke’s Registers (Duchy of Lanc. Papers, divi- 
sion xi., numbers 11, 12), there are four charters 
or mandates dated from Rothwell : Sept. 3 (no 
year given); Sept. 8 (ib.); Sept. 9, 1374; and 
Sept. 28, 1381. He must, therefore, have been 


| there at least twice. 


— 
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There are two entirely distinct styles of portrait 
of this prince. His English por raits show usa 
tall sta ately man, rather thin than stout, and cer- 
not * ‘of ex traordinary size,” except in hei sj ght t, 
or “ broad shouldered.” But the sing nl: 
in the Portuguese drawings (Addit. 
me. he represents @ more thick-set, burly fig zure, 
ifferent from the Englis] h. It has the look 


te) 
wu 


1 likeness ; and it corresponds with the nen- 
ilies f the coat, as given in Mr, J NDREWS' 3 
interes note, more nearly than any other por- 
trait which I have seen. Instead of the e smooth, 


straight hair and forked beard of other likenesses, 
this one has a roun d beard and curly hair, 


for the long narrow face with which we are usuall 


familiar, a wide face, and round head of the 
“bullet ” type. HERMENTRUDE, 
Bro VNE Mc STAGT iv 108.) 
—The ! le 1 en ve of the Browne 
Viscounts Montagu, Joseph Charteris Hi on 
Browne, LL.B., barrister-at-law of the Inner 
Temple, died in June, 1860, leaving a widow, but 
no child. Mr. Houston B lineally de- 
scended from Richard, third son of the second 
Viscount Montagu, wh led in Treland the 
reign « ; I. Mr. H Browt the 
time of ] “ly death y-ol Was ¢ lin 
preparit lence to substantiate his claim to the 
dor ge of Montagu of Coud le, 
Er 
“Con's A ( th S iv, 406 is 


that this phrase should disturb Dr, Drxon 
idea¢ of “the land-surveyor and his chain,” 
could not do soif he knew the real meani: 
the word. Longfellow does not, as Dr. D1 
imagines, n slate the German expression. 
He uses =e English counterpart of Aci 
“cer, ecyr, veld, land ; i 
; corn; an go (Boswort h, A.-S. Dic.), in 
the primary meaning which it h am 
fore! th rs before the land-surveyor and his ec! 
were known to them—: L} mi il ing pre ci ely similar 
to that of ager and dypos, and which it retained 
until to a detinite quantity in the four- 
teenth cen ury. M. L. 


Dr. Drxow has put aside all etym logical con- 


siderations ; but I suppose I need not ‘tell him 
that Acker and acre are the same word, and that 

acre had at first no more sense of a fixed quant ity 
of land than Acker has now. I quite agree with 
Dr. Dixon that “ God’s acre” is not a translation 
of Gottes- Acker, but it is the identical phrase in its 
English form—in short, it is the very same as 
“ God’s field,” which Dr. Drxon allows ts poetical. 
It is only made prosaic and common- place by the 
absurd idea of the land-surveyor and his chain, 
which Dr. Drxon ought to put out of his head as 


quick as ever he can, and which is nothing but 
one of the ridiculous associations which always 
come when they are not w: ae d. 

‘Cuartes F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Bexhill. 

Is not Dr. Drxon somewhat mistaken in his 
criticism? Our English word «cre, however much 
it may remind him of “a toh gato yor and his 
chain,” is nevertheless the e yuivs alent of the Ger- 
man Acker=a field. Tn Wedgwood's Dictionary 
of Etymology we find— ‘ Acre, Gr. aypos ; Lat. 
ager; Goth, akrs, cultivated land, corn land; G. 

Acker, a field of cultivated land, thence a measure 
of land, so much as may be ploughed in a day.” 
Sr. Swit! 


to be unaware that the word 
acre CO emer ly no idea of measurement, 
being the same as the Latin ager. Therefore, 
“ God’s acre” would have exactly the meaning of 
e German Gottes- Acker, with which it is cognate, 
not derived from it. 
A. C. B. 

The word acre in the older English had two 

meanings— a) One hundred and sixty perches of 


Dr. Dixon 


land ; (2) eround or field, as 
acre, West- re ” (J ybs’s L l D t 
h voc. Acre Epwarp PErAcocK. 


THE LATE (5 iv. 449) 
j full, and was for many years 
Hull Subscription Library. He 
a lady many years 
ss, After his 


the 
. Clarke lived 
apart from each other for several years, but I 


he ai nd } 


believe they were afterwards reunited. I knew 
them both very well; a kind, hospitable couple, 
but not well matched. A. Vatx, 


Toer (18% S. vi. 193; 3S. vii. 


Sr IT or cK 
132. 489.)—In Norfolk Roa l Brighton, is a stone 
wall, in which is a crystal, called by the schoolboys 
there “the holy ; stone.” It used to be the custom 
for every boy who passed this stone to spit upon 
it foe luck, "and even in the dries weather this 
unhappy crystal was dripping wi th saliva. I put 
the query, is this an isolated case of spitting for 
, or are there other instances of 
the supe rstition ? J ABEZ. 

Athenzeum Club. 


luck upon ¢ stone 


Merat Tosacco Pires (5" iv. 328.)—Last 
year, visiting a friend in Sussex, he showed me 
three small silver pipes found in the neighbour- 
hood. They were apparently of great age. My 
friend has since died, or I wouk 1 obtain more pre- 
cise information. Darpwe WENTNO. 

Crichton Club. 
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| have been told by my father that, about 
1515-20, metal tobacco pipes were frequently used 
in the hunting field, and that several severe acci- 
«lents followed from men having tumbles while 
smoking. In consequence of this they went out of 
use, and the somewhat less dangerous short clay 
hecame fashionable. Epwarp Peacock. 


[ once had an iron tobacco pipe ; but the non- 
absorbent nature of the material made it impossible 
for me to use it. Readers of the Waverley novels 
will remember that the gracious Duncan of 
Knockdunder “produced a short tobacco pipe 
made of iron,” when, to season the long sermon, he 
sat “in the kirk puffing tobacco reek, as if he were 
in a change house.” J. H. I. Oaktey. 


[ have an iron tobacco pipe which I got from 
my grandfather, who told me it belonged to his 
father, « Perthshire farmer. The bowl is about 
the size of that of an ordinary “ short straw ” clay 
pipe, is of a conical form, gradually tapering to a 
point. The stem is about two and a half inches 
long, but may have been longer, and must, I 
should think, have had a non-metallic mouth- 
pose. The bowl is slightly split all along the 
uick, and the stem is split also, so that I fancy 
they must have been cut out of a piece and then 
folded into shape. My grandfather, I may say, 
«lied three years ago, aged upwards of ninety. 


J. 8. K. 
A yventleman, lately returned from South 
America, informs me that silver tobacco pipes are 


used hy persons on the Plate, especially by settlers 
from the Basque Provinces. WV. E. 


Kingsley probably had seen such pipes. They 
were not uncommon a hundred years ago. I have 
now a long silver (Hall-marked) pipe used by my 
srandfuther. The stem is seventeen inches in 
length, in four joints, which screw one into another, 
and into a bowl of greater capacity than, but similar 
in shape to, that of the common clay pipe. 


Short iron pipes for smoking have been found 
several times in Switzerland, associated with other 
objects of great antiquity. I have seen one with 
x cover. Some years ago pipes, made of silver 
and white metal, were to be seen in tobacconists’ 
shops in London. They were constructed on the 
principle of a telescope, and could be elongated 
trom the size of a “ cutty” to the fair proportions 
of « “churchwarden,” and wretched things they 
were, W. J. Berywarp Samira. 

Temple. 

P.S.—Chinese pipe bowls are often made of 
nickel or brass. 


Newsparer Curtines iv. 306.)—There 
is often difficulty in marking a newspaper cutting, 


as, owing to the quality of the paper, ink spreads 
and pencil rubs out. The best way is to clip the 
name and the date from the paper itself and paste 
them on the cutting. In most daily papers and in 
many weeklies there is at the head of the leading 
articles a vignette with the name of the paper and 
the date of issue. To clip this and paste it at the 
head of the cutting is little trouble and great 
utility. To clip outside of the rules at the sides 
and at top and bottom, leaving the cutting bor- 
dered by the light black lines, greatly adds to its 
neatness of appearance. 


J. Branper MAtTrHews. 
Lotos Club, New York. 


With reference to this subject, let me ask 
where old numbers of county newspapers can 
be purchased in London, say a week or a fortnight 
after day of publication. I have often inquired 
at Peele’s and Deacon’s News-rooms to know if an 
old number of a county newspaper can be pur- 
chased, but have always been informed, “ We do 
not sell them.” I am sure there are many col- 
lectors who would gladly buy the newspapers for 
the sake of the cuttings, which I cannot help 
thinking must eventually be transferred from the 
news-roonis to the waste-paper dealer. 

RB. 


Tuera (5 §. iv. 269.)—The reference is to 
Persius, Satire iv. 13 :— 

* Et potis es nigrum vitio prefigere Theta.” 

The following is the note in Macleane’s Juvenal 
and Persius (“ Bibliotheca Classica ”) :— 

“ You know also how to set your mark against vice. 
6 is for @avarog. According to the Scholiast here (to 
whose authority Plum adds Isidorus, /ispal. Htymol., 
i, 20, 23, and Asconius, Ad Cic. pro Scauro), the Greek 
dicasts declared their verdict of condemnation by this 
letter, as the Roman judices did by C (condemao), 
Martial has an epigram (vii. 37) of which the lemma is 
‘ Ad Castricum de Theta.’ It begins :— 

‘ Nosti mortiferum questoris, Castrice, signum ? 
Est operx pretium discere theta novum.’ 
The Scholiast quotes from an author he does not name. 
*O multum ante alias infelix litera theta.’” 


J. C. Ruart. 


The theta is a common cipher on Roman grave- 
stones, and the Greeks, in their muster-rolls, 
ane it before the names of the soldiers slain in 

attle to denote Gavdvres, “ dead,” while the letter 
tT, to imply tnpovpevor, “ preserved,” distinguished 
thost who had escaped unharmed from the battle- 


field. Pratt. 
115, Piccadilly. 


O, the initial of @dvaros, was used by the 
Greeks as the mark of condemnation in balloting 
on questions of life and death. F. 


O_p VERSES ON THE INADEQUATE PowErs OF 
Portraiture (5™ §. iv. 363, 416.)—In thanking 
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Mr. Lorrie for his note, I wish to explain that I 
had perfectly in recollection the mixed Latin and 
Greek inscription on Diirer’s portrait of Erasmus. 
My own note was, however, specially intended to 
refer to illustrations in verse. Had I ventured to 
enlarge my first remarks, I should have cited the 
inscription, from the accomplished pen of Pirk- 
heimer, on the Diirer portrait of Melancthon, of 
the same date, 1526, as that of Erasmus. I now 
supply it from the original before me :— 
1526. 
VIVENTIS. POTUIT . DURERIUS. ORA . PHILIPPI 
MENTEM . NON. POTUIT. PINGERE. DOCTA 
MANUS.” 

Heller relates that when Melancthon received 
from Direr a copy of this engraving, with its in- 
genious inscription, he deemed it too flattering, 
and made the following distich :-— 

“Ingenium artificis, si spectes, accipis ingens 
Donum : materia est vilior arte tamen.” 
Frepk. HenprIks. 
Linden Gardens, W. 


Dean Swirt (5™ §. iv. 328, 397, 434.)—I am 
= to see that my venerable and much respected 

iend Mr. E. Lenrnatt Swirte is yet alive. 
His statement as to the silly story regarding the 
great Dean seems to me quite conclusive on the 
matter, and the more so as it is corroborated by 
Mr. Forster’s recent life of the author of The Tale 
of a Tub. Martruew Setoyx. 

Westminster Palace Hotel. 


It is probable that the writer of the German 
romance called Dichter und Kaufmann confounded 
Dean Swift and the Duke of Marlborough, 
perhaps having in his mind the lines by Pope— 
“Down Marlborough’s cheek the tears of dotage flow, 

And Swift expires a driveller and a show.” 

Tt has been asserted that the servants of the 
duke exhibited him for money when he had 
become childish. Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


“Nunc MEI, MOx Husus,” S. iv. 288, 
436.)—I cannot give H. T. E. the author of this 
inscription, but the following may be interesting. 
On the front of a house at Westbury-on-Severn, 
Gloucestershire, now pulled down, formerly the 
seat of the Colchester family, it took this form :— 

D. 
M. 
N.M. M.HLE.P. N.C. 


that is— 
“Deo optimo maximo, 
Nunc mei, mox hujus, et postea nescio cujus.” 

It is at present in the same form on their resi- 
dence, The Wilderness, in the parish of Abbenhall. 
The family is, I believe, extinct in the male line. 

W. C. Heane. 


The note in Orelli’s Horace quotes an epigram 
from the Anthology, in which the same thought is 


reproduced, as also a passage from Lucian, De 
Nigrino, 26. The epigram is given in an English 
form at p. 100 of the Greek Anthology in the 
“ Ancient Classics for English Readers” series. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


A Short History of the English People. By J. R. 
Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of Modern 
History, Oxford. (Macmillan.) 

One of the most valuable features of the modern 

spirit of historical research, of which Oxford may 

fairly claim to be considered the seat, is that 
while it has given the advanced student elaborate 
and exhaustive works, like Mr. Freeman’s Nor- 
man Conquest and Mr. Stubbs’s Constitutional 

History, it has not neglected the wants of younger 

students, for whom, indeed, such a provision was, 

if possible, more necessary. Mr. Green writes 
with all the prestige of one who has been a fre- 
quent Examiner in the School of Modern History at 

Oxford from the time of its institution, and with 

the acknowledged advantage of the counsel and 

criticism of Mr. Freeman and other distinguished 
masters of historical science. We note at the 

outset that Mr. Green professes to give us not a 

History of England, but a History of the English 

People. This is a distinction to be borne in mind 

in forming a judgment on the work, whether we 

consider the distinction in itself good or bad, 
sound or unsound. It seems to us to imply that, 
in Mr. Green’s eyes, Dynasties and Ministerial’ 

Policies will be of small account, except in so far 

as he may think they affected the welfare of the 

People. This is as much as to say that Mr. Green 

set out with the object of writing the history of 

England from the point of view of social economy, 

and that he excluded from the scope of his work 

everything which did not appear to him to bear 
directly upon social development. A book written 
from this point of view, by so able an author as 

Mr. Green, must necessarily be a welcome addition 

to the library of every student ; but it must neces- 

sarily, also, be a one-sided book. We are not of those 
who would make history a “mere record of the 
butchery of men by their fellow-men.” Yet we 
may think that the Wars of the Roses were some- 
thing more than the “ petty strife of Yorkist and 
Lancastrian” ; and while we would give due em- 
phasis to the high position of Chaucer, we yet 
would not obliterate the memory of Cressy. The 
true function of an historian seems to us to be to 
weigh carefully all the elements that have con- 
tributed to the development of a country, whether 
moral, social, political, religious, or military, and 
to estimate their relative preponderance at dif- 
ferent epochs. This is what Mr. Green has not 
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done in his present book. We should like to 
think that we might look forward to his doing it 
in a future work, and so giving usa complete His- 
tory of the I English peepee. 


Lectures on Dramatic Snes By James Sheri- 
dan (Never before Published.) Macbeth. 
(Francis Harvey.) 

Tus name of Mr. Sydney Wells Abbott, of the British 

Museum, might have been fittir ngly printed on the title- 

page of this lecture. The materials had to be gathered 

together from frag rmentary notes scattered over various 
memorandum-books. From the notes which refe r to 

Macbeth Mr. Syd y Abbott h litera lly put tog rether 

the lecture on cleth nearly as She an Knowles 

must have delivered it, and, thanks to the judicious e lit 
ing, we have a contribution to dranmtic liter rature whicl 
will be read with much interest. Sheridan Knowles’s 

Lectures seem to have been founded on notes; and as 

these exist, we hope that Mr. Sydney Abbott will again 

exercise upon them his taste and judgment, and give us 
more of what Christopher North and the public once so 
highly approved. Dear old Sheridan Knowles never Jost 
his dramatic proclivities. Even when he was a Baptist 
minister he might be seen, after an exposition at Exeter 

Hall, snug aly nen dina ute box of the Opera 

— hot edat the Lycet i with delight to 

the mt 
Old l New London. 

Tuer third volume of this + 

bury east of Ter ple Bar, ar 

Mr. Walford, who takes W 


rk, begur Mr. Thorn- 
npletion by 
tminster and the western 


suburbs, is by the latter gentleman exclusively. The 
literary portion is very well done, saving one or two 
errors we have before pe inted out. illustrations 


are profuse and excellent, «nd a vast amount of instrue- 
tion, as well as of amusen nent, is to be gained by looking 
over these al: me. We do not know any book better fitted 
for a gilt at this or any © ther season. 


Bible- Land &, their Modern 


stoms and Manners illus- 

trative of Scripture. By — J. Van Lennep, D.D. 

With M: ips : nd Woodcuts. 2 Vols. (M 
T is impossible to notice this able, attracti id im- 
portant work at any length commensurate w ith its 
merits. A work of such interest on the Scriptural East 
has not appeared for m - along year. Dr, Van Len- 
nep begins by saying, “Eighteen hundred years ago the 
last page of the Maly | Scriptures was penned.” This 
seems like a reply to the reported speech of Cardinal 
Manning, in w - he asserted that the Scriptures we 
possess are merely a portion, the supplementary part of 
which would come from the heart of the Church of 
Rome. There is, however, nothing controversia! in 
this book, which, from beginning to end, has not a page 
which does not furnish a pure delight to refined and 
thoughtful minds. 


Black and Tan. 
(Harrison & Sons.) 
Mr. Tuomas affords an excellent example to a large 
body of novel-writers, by confining within a single 
volume incidents which could easily have been made to 
fillthree. Slack and Tan is written with much liveli- 
nes, has more than usual supply of loving couples— 
very lively couples, for the most part, also,- and changes 
of scene from England to the Continent, and to parts 
beyond. One of these changes takes the reader to 
Greece, where Lord Culver delivers himself of some 
remarks on the pronunciation of ancient and modern 
Greek. “Our English pedagogues,” says my lord, 
“think they know all about it, ‘and teach the young idea 


) 


A Novel. By William Thomas, 


to pronounce it like a jackass with a sore throat at 
tempting German ”—a simile which will be best under. 
stood by those who have beard the attempt made. 


The Calendar of Docr ments relating to Treland (pre- 
served in the Record Oflice), recently edited ty Mr, 
H. 8. Sweetman, includes the years 1171-1251. Thug 
we have the official history from the time England 
assumed the government of Ireland. The documents 
are surprisingly abundant. Among them is an abstract 
from the deed by which King John, in 1213, surrendered 
the kingdoms of England and Ireland to the Pope, whe 
returned them to John as toa vicegerent, the latter Pay. 
ing annual tribute of 700 marks for England and 300 
for Ireland. John bound not only himself, but all his 

i 
I 


successors, never to contravene this pain of 
forfeiting their right to the kin . It appears that 
the first Castle of Dublin was erected in 124, for the 
safer keeping of the king's treasure 

Messrs. Buacxrk & Sons (London, Edinburgh, and 
Glasgow) have published a work which has long been 
desired— The Por ts and Po try of Scotland, from the 
Farliest Time to the P. i H that is to say, from 
Thomas the Fades (b. a ng to Richard Gall (d. 1801). 
The selections thoroughly illu: the power of the 
various poets from whom t! re taken (the poets are 
above a hundred in number * portraits are unusually 
good, and the biographical sketcl id compre- 
hensive. The whole reflects great credit on the editor, 
Mr. James Grant Wilson. 

“Tuner” is a subject which concerns usall. Itis 
one which has never been treated with more effect than 
in Mr. Smiles’s last work under that title, published by 
Mr. Murray. At this season it may perhaps be read 
with double effect. All its arguments are wise, all its 
anecdotes well applied and amusing. In this extravagant 
and dishonest age this book should comfort those persons 
who live within their means by ‘dit t of some sacrifice, 
They are, after all, the only happy people. 


ies clear 


< 


Sour of our readers may be interested in knowing that 
from the Admiralty has been issued A Catalogue of the 
Books in the Admiralty Library, by Mr. Richard Thor 
burn, the Librarian. It consists of nearly 400 quarto 
pages, in double columns. The works chiefly relate to 
navigation, geography, travel, battles, &e. Mr. Thor- 
bam may be he: artily congratulated on the completion 
of a work so useful. 


Avtnors anp Qvotatioxss Waytrp (5% 8, iv. 420.)— 
“Oh! Proserpina !” &e. 
Winter's Tule, Act iv. sc. 3 
T. J. 
V. P. and several correspondents refer to Act iv. se. 4, 
quoting the Globe edition. | 
“ Fireside enjoyments, home-born hay <8 ke. 
Cowpe er’s Task, bk. iv. 1. 140. 
JonaTHan Bovcnter 
“ William, a spuriovs branch,” &e. 
This couplet occurs in a small 12m » ¥ ‘lume, the title of 
which is “The History of England. By Thomas 
Thumb, Esq. London, printed for M. Cooper, at the 
Globe in Paternoster Row. 1749.” It has similar rhymes 
for all the reigns, and quaint little woodcut portraits of 
the successive sovereigns. The book is understood to 
have been by Daniel Defoe. 8. T. P. 


Cunsincnam (Chitteldroog).—With sincere 
regret “ N. & Q.” records the death, on the 3rd inst., of its 
valued correspondent. We cannot do better than quote 
the following, respecting this lamented gentleman, the 
youngest son of Allan Cunningham, the poet, from the 
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Home News :—“ Like his brother, Peter Cunningham, 
he was an enthusiastic lover of Old London. He searched 
it every nook and corner, and one of his latest labours 
was the preparation of a new edition of his brother’s 
work, which, we believe, will before long be pub- 
lished by Mr. Murray.’ A sense of his approaching end 
made him desirous of preparing materials for a life of 
his father; for he felt deeply that the life already pub- 
lished was insufficient and incomplete, especially in its 
treatment of the period of the poet's residence in London, 
to illustrate which he was in possession of many valuable 
letters from Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, and other 
leading contemporaries of Allan Cunningham’s best days. 
He was called in at the eleventh hour, by Messrs. 
Vickers, to edit their last publication of Ben Jonson's 
works, and he has thus linked his name with that of the 
second greatest of our dramatic poets. Glorious Ben was 
indeed his idol, and it was his supreme desire to be 
spared long enough to accomplish another edition of the 
poet on his own undivided responsibility, an oppor- 
tunity for which had just been offered him. But it was 
not to be; and, as ever happens when a learned man 
dies, a mass of knowledge has perished out of the world, 
never to be presented to it in the form it would have 
assumed. He was cut off at a comparatively early age 
just when his knowledge was ripest. He was well 
known to, and appreciated and admired by, a few of the 
highest rank amon the /ittérateurs of the day, who will 
miss and mourn him; while his geniality asa companion, 
his happy fund of anecdote, his courteous manners, and 
his large-hearted sincerity as a friend, will leave a blank 
among a large circle of those who enjoyed his intimacy 
which no time can efface or supply.” 

“TneEre has just been affixed to the pedestal of the 
monument of John Conduitt, nephew of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, which is situated at the extreme west end of the 
north side of the nave of Westminster Abbey, and 
exactly opposite that of Newton, at the extrsme east 
end,a marble scroll formed between foliage ends, and 
bearing this inscription :— 

‘In Memory of 
JEREMIAH Horrocks, 
Curate of Hoole, in Lancashire, 
Who died on the 3d of January, 1641, in or near his 
22d year ; 
Having in so short a life 
Detected the long inequality in the mean motion of 
Jupiter and Saturn ; 

Discovered the orbit of the Moon to be an ellipse ; 
Determined the motion of the lunar apse ; 
Suggested the physical cause of its revolution ; 

And predicted from his own observations the 
Transit of Venus, 

Which was seen by himself and his friend William 
Crabtree 
On-Sunday, the 24th of November (0.S.), 1639: 
This Tablet, facing the Monument of Newton, 

Was raised after the lapse of more than two centuries, 
December 9, 1874.’” 

The Guardian. 

Tne following Latin rendering, from the Contemporary, 
by Mr. Gladstone, of Dr. Mason Neale’s hymn, “ Art thou 
weary,” should find a place in “ N, & Q.” :— 

“ Scis te lassum ! scis languentem ! 

Luctu contristaris ! 

Audin’ ‘ Veni, veniensque 
Pace perfruaris.’ 

Notas habet, quas agnérim 
Istum consectatus ! 

R. ‘Manus, Plante, craentate, 
Cruentatum Latus.’ 


Ecquid portat, pro corona 

Que Monarchas ornat ! 

* Diadema, sed spinarum, 

Frontem Hance adornat.’ 

Sin obnitar, sin attingam, 

Qui remunerabit ! 

R. * Luctis, fletis, ac laborum 

Largitatem dabit.’ 

Sin obstrictus adhzrebo, 
Quis in fine status ? 

Vie meta, luctis fuga, 
Labor exantlatus.’ 

Si receptum supplicissim, 

Votum exaudiret ! 

#. ‘Quanquam Terra, quanquam Cvelum 
In ruinam iret.’ 

Persistentem, perluctantem 
Certus est beare ! 

R. ‘Vates quisque, Martyr, Virgo, 
Angelus, testare !’”’ 

“Nor Lost, BuT Gove Brerone.”—In your interesting 
columns, passim, it has been frequently asked, and as 
frequently given up in despair, where these familiar 
words come from. In turning over Rogers's poems the 
other day, I came upon what seems to me the origin of 
the words, viz., a misquotation of. though an improve- 
ment upon, the following lines in Human Life:— 

“ Those that he loved so long and sees no more, 

Loved and still loves—not dead, but gone before— 

He gathers round him ; and revives at will 

Scenes in his life, that breathe enchantment still.” 

I think the popular misquotation an improvement, be- 
cause departed friends are obviously dead, though to the 
Christian not lost. At the same time may I ask any of 
your numerous correspondents to tell me who was the 
originator of the saying, “ Aut amat aut odit mulier, 
nihil est tertium,” quoted in Hook’s Life of Parker, 
p. 415? Erato Hits. 

Tue Cornhill Magazine, for December, shows us an 
Oriental Polonius in the person of Noureddin Ali, who, 
on his death-bed, gave this advice to his son Bedreddin, 
an Arabian Laertes:—“ Be not familiar with all; you 
will live happily by keeping your thoughts to yourself. 
Do violence to none: the world is a creditor to whom 
you owe moderation, pity, and forbearance. He that is 
silent is out of danger. Silence is life’s safeguard, but 
Speech too often, like a storm of rain, spoils all. No 
man ever yet repented speaking too little, many millions 
speaking too much. Be frugal: a little property well 
laid out will procure you many friends; but all the 
world will forsake him who makes a bad use of immense 
riches.” 

Tue present Premier is usually credited with the 
phrase that terms the cab the gondola of London. But 
in May Fair, a delightful satire, published by Harrison, 
of Old Bond Street, in 1827,—the year in which, 1 think, 
Vivian Grey appeared,—I find— 

“There beauty half her glory veils 
In cabs, those gondolas on wheels.” 
The author of May Fuir is not named, but none of the 
marks or initials subscribed to the foot-notes point in 
any way to Mr. Disraeli. 

Shinfield Grove. 

Rustic Cross at Poot.—In the middle of the village 
of Pool, near Otley, in Yorkshire, stood an ancient cross 
with Runic letters and ornaments upon it. Thus it 
stood until very recently, when the local Surveyor of 
Highways, considering it to be rather in the way, 
removed it, and broke nearly the whole of it up— 
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a very natural thing, one may say, fora Yorkshire Sur- 
veyor of Highways to do, and I make a note of the 
matter only to show that another monument of antiquity 
has been destroyed, without remedy and without <7 
ment. 

Lampetu Patacs Lrprary.—The appeal gifts of 
works on Kentish literature, antiquities, and topography, 
for this library, has met with much success, but the Li- 
brarian, Mr. Kershaw, still asks all who take an interest 
in the subject to contribute towards this department of 
literature. As an adjunct to the Ancient Records of the 
See and Diocese of Canterbury, preserved here, the 
Kentish collection will be of great assistance in the 
researches of those to whom the library is freely open 
on three days of each week. 


to Correspondents. 

Ox all communications should be written the name snd 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Loxp Cur. Cooke writes: “ Neither 
Mr. Holliday, nor the late Lord Campbell, nor Mr. Foss, 
in their respective memoirs, explains the reason for the 
original +™ of this title; and the title is not men- 
tioned in W. Harrod’s History of Mansfield, 1801, but 
allusion is made to a ‘circular saw invented by William 
Murray,’ a mechanic there. Lord M. may have had 
legal business from Mansfield when at the Bar, as the 
first Lord Truro had from Cornwall, and hence selected 
the title.” 

E. D.—The extract from the Liskeard register of bap- 
tisms does not refer to the individual named at p. 307 of 
the current volume, as will be seen by comparing the two 
entries :—“ Juliana Carew.—Baptism in Liskeard Church, 
Cornwall. 1632, Julian dr. of Hoblyn Carew gent. by 
Catherine his wife. June 10.” Hoblyn Carew was a 


oe son of Richard Carew, of East Anthony, and 
uliana, daughter of John Arundell of Nevin. 

W. H. C. is best answered by our 
the lines in Cowper, in the late Mr. 
cellent edition of the poet’s works (1865, Bell & Daldy) : 
—*“Dr. Katterfelto, an empiric of Cowper's time, who 
announced the performances of himself and his black 
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Morocco cat, in advertisements occasionally headed 
‘Wonders! Wonders ! Wonders!’ He died 1799.” 

F. J. H. Patce.—The Horace Walpole alluded to was 
the younger brother of Sir Robert,and much engaged 
in diplomacy when the latter was Prime Minister. 
Horace was born in 1678, was created Baron Walpole in 
1756, and he died in the following year. Robert Mann 
was Horace Mann’s father; between the two families 
there was some cousinship. 

Aurrep J—1.—The lines by Mr. Tennyson on Bulwer 
may be found in Puach. We do not feel authorized to 
print verses so personal, and which the author has never 
included in his collected works. Bulwer withdrew from 
his New Timon the fierce satire which had provoked 
“ Alcibiades,” under which signature Tennyson wrote 
in Punch. 

Ciarry writes: “Permit me to thank Mr. 
Pratt for his full and excellent reply to the query about 
Anastasius (5" 8. iv. 369, 451). I have read the review 
in the Edinburgh, but it appeared i in March, 1821, not 
1820, as stated by a clerical error. 

Rarnancan.—The lines are the best remembered of 
all written by Shirley (1596-1666); they occur in his 
Contention of Ajax and Ulysses. 

Cc. 8. G. (“ Ghauts”) has sent no name and address. 
Will it be possible for him to rewrite the paper in a 
shorter form 


A Lover or Scrence will find all he seeks in 
elementary book on the subject he loves. 

T. F. R. is referred to Papworth’s Alphabetical Die. 
tionary of Armorial Bearings. 

Bertie CHarrincy.—You must describe the coat of 
arms in heraldic terms. 

J. B.—The account is to be found in the works of 
neas Sylvius Piccolomini. 

Curtovs.—It simply refers toa wrong application of 
an argument. 

R. 8. Cuarnock is requested to forward his present 
address. 

Inxquirer.—Civil servants have not the right referred 


any 


A. J. W.—They have no legal right. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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